=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Oct 1993 11:37:19 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irwin Weiser <va0@MACE.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Position Announcement
In-Reply-To:  <9309260315.AA16272@mace.cc.purdue.edu>; from "James Crosswhite"
              at Sep 25, 93 11:20 am
 
The following position has just been approved at Purdue University:
 
Associate Professorship in Composition and Rhetoric
 
The position is tenure-track (tenure decision to be made no later than
the third year), and begins in August 1994.
 
We are seeking an active teacher and scholar/researcher in Composition
Studies to teach a graduate practicum in the teaching of composition
and undergraduate composition courses, to be a member of the graduate
faculty in rhetoric and composition, and to serve on dissertation
committees in rhetoric and composition.  Since Purdue offers graduate
programs in Creative Writing, Literature, and Linguistics as well as
Rhetoric and Composition, applicants should have experience and
interest in preparing graduate students from all areas of English
Studies to teach introductory composition courses.  Experience and
interest in writing program administration is also desirable.
Completed Ph.D., publications, and active participation in the field
are prerequisites for appointment at this rank.
 
Faculty in the Department of English teach four courses per year.
Salary is competitive, and Purdue's benefits package is attractive.
 
Letters of application, vita, and dossier (including letters of
recommendation addressing candidate's undergraduate teaching and
scholarship), and writing sample(s) should be sent to:
 
Professor Margaret M. Rowe, Head
Department of English
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
 
We will be conducting interviews at MLA and hope to fill this position
early in 1994.  Closing date is November 15, 1993; however,
applications will be accepted until the position is filled.
 
Purdue University is an Equal Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer
and specifically invites applications from minorities and women.
 
 
I will be attending the Composition in the 21st Century conference at
Miami University and will be happy to talk with interested folks
there.  I'll have a flyer with this announcement and a bit of
additional information with me.
 
--
Irwin Weiser, Chair, Recruitment Committee in Composition
va0@mace.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Oct 1993 13:01:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H3IO7ANHCE0002UZ@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Allene Cooper" at Sep
              28, 93 09:00:25 am
 
Web:
Are we certain that we know what "academic discourse" is?  This
assumption has bothered me because I haven't carefully researched
how others write in different fields.  I know what academic
discourse is in the English dept.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Oct 1993 12:59:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H3BUX8P5Z2005XFC@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Sep
              24, 93 09:57:43 am
 
Liz:
Not to keep this thread going, but I haven't been on for a few
days.  AT any rate, thanks for your remarks.
I intend to use a 12 pt scale (score of two readers combined).
If I had enough money to work with sample prompts and scoring,
I know that I could get prompts that would elicit similar
results in the same writing population.  And I think I can get
a resonable degree of inter-reader reliabilty, not exactly
with the ets model, but in that fashion (ets gives only one
reading to most essays).  You have to remember that I am
not going for reliability (whatever that means) for each essay.
I am looking for drifts, if I can put it that way.
 
I wouldn't have to be exact with the numbers.  We just have a
kind of ball park figure of how many students we can support in
firstyear classes.  If I scored sample essays and made a prediction
of say how many scores would fall above 9, that would be enough.
We would then maintain that score level for succeeding years.
We would use the same anchor papers year by year, slowly mixing in new
anchors on a test basis.
 
I wouldn't determine the cutoff subsequent to the scoring.  I
would prefer to be deceitful, create the illusion of a "standard."
Although full of holes, such a program would be better than
what is in place (they give a writing prompt with no sense of
a rhetorical situation and pretty much do a thumbs up/thumbs
down on the basis of errors and topic sentences).
 
One of my central assumptions here is that students at most (if
not all) levels of achievement will profit from the course we are
running.  (don't read that, Ed)
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 1 Oct 1993 21:54:36 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Not sure I follow what you mean by looking for "drift" Irv.  I assue you mean
no individuals will actually be placed as a result of your process?  otherwsie
all the ethical aspects of classical reliability comme into play.  We may, in
Comp, be dubious about the value of classical relaibility and search for a
post-positivist alternative, but until it comes along there's a lot to commend
the old ways, I feel.
(soory about the typos: I'm very tired tonight...)
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Oct 1993 16:52:53 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Position Announcement
 
Irv, the position sounds very attractive.  I am planning to take early retire-
ment in 1996 and then seek a visiting professorship somewhere interesting.  If
you--or anyone--sees something that might fit me down the road, be aware that
I will be available.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 2 Oct 1993 16:56:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Liz is right; just because the statistical types use the term reliability does
not mean that we should ignore it.  All it really means is fairness and con-
sistency.  If we don't care about fairness and consistency, we ought not to
be giving any kind of tests.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Oct 1993 09:51:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Book Query
 
I trying to find out three things:
 
1. Didn't Miami have a teacher research conference a few years
ago?
2.  If so, have the proceedings been published?
3.  If so, could someone send me publishing info and a brief
review or description of contents?
 
Thanks!
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Oct 1993 09:02:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: a test
 
David, we're still doing a modified version of peer coaching among the
TAs at USU.  Like you, we find it a mixed bag, but overall prefer it to
other alternatives.  C Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 4 Oct 1993 11:16:30 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Miami Conference/book
 
Joan,
Yes, there was a conference and a book.  I don't know the info,
but you could check with Don Daiker, English Dept, Miami University,
Oxford, OH 45056.  He has an e-mail address, but I don't know what
it is.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Oct 1993 12:28:05 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Suggested Placement Tests?
 
I know there's been a bit of talk lately on this list about placement
exams, but at the risk of asking for a redundant disscussion, I need
some recommendations about writing tests.  We need a placement
test for our incoming freshman to replace the SAT scores we've
been using; students will be placed into either a developmental,
regular first-quarter comp class, or second-quarter comp class based
on the test.  We will supplement this test with first-week writing
samples and writing center referrals, but for now I just need
to explore what companies out there do a fair job of assessing
students' writing?  I expect them all to be flawed, of course; right
now I just need to know what the possibilities are.
 
Any suggestions?
 
larry beson
oooops--that's Larry Beason
Eastern Washington Univeristy
LBeason@EWUVMS
 
(I'm not very good at editing on e-mail--sorry.)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Oct 1993 16:20:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Position Announcement
In-Reply-To:  <01H3PR6HGCQA000HI6@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 2,
              93 04:52:53 pm
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 5 Oct 1993 16:22:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Position Announcement
In-Reply-To:  <01H3PR6HGCQA000HI6@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 2,
              93 04:52:53 pm
 
>
> Irv, the position sounds very attractive.  I am planning to take early retire-
> ment in 1996 and then seek a visiting professorship somewhere interesting.  If
> you--or anyone--sees something that might fit me down the road, be aware that
> I will be available.
>                                         --Ed White
>
Ed:
Sorry, I don't have your email address so this is coming public mail.
I don't know whether you confused me with Irwin .... who just
announced a position at Purdue.  But maybe he's called Irv, too,
and this note is unnecessary.
The other Irv?
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 08:13:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
On Larry Beason's request for info on what writing tests are out there.  I
want to suggest that the question is itself a problem: a test is an ANSWER and
you can't talk about answers until you know the question.  What are you trying
to find out?  What, precisely, distinguishes someone ready for comp at your
place from someone who is not?  Only when you have clearly phrased the question
does it make sense to look for an answer.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 08:54:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Don Pattow <dpattow@UWSPMAIL.UWSP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Larry,
 
Since you're going to give a first-week writing sample anyway, have you
considered using the sample earlier for your placement test?  Some of the
benefits are obvious: 1) The criteria you develop to evaluate the samples can
actually correspond to what you're looking for in students and to what you're
teaching; 2) Since a writing sample can reflect your specific curriculum,
you're likely to get a more accurate placement than you'd get with a
standardized test. Other benefits are not so obvious: 1) Because faculty
"own" the sample, they are more likely to take it seriously; 2) A writing
sample sends the message to faculty (both in and out of the English
department), to students, to parents, (and to secondary schools) that writing
is important.
 
Lots of English departments use a combination of writing sample and
standardized test for placement.  We have been using a writing sample as the
primary initial screening device for a little over 15 years, and we are very
pleased with the results.
 
Don Pattow
University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point
Internet: dpattow@uwspmail.uwsp.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 09:13:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Ed,
 
Thanks for the prompt for me to clarify what sort of test we're
looking for.  I'll try to be specific without being too long.
 
We need a placement test to help place students into either a
developmental class that focuses largely on helping students with
fluency and mechanics, and also a good deal of attention to
organization.  Alternatively (forgive my botched syntax), they
could be placed into a course (English 101) that focuses on
writing, first, narratives and then argumentative papers.  Some
students might bypass 101 and go straight to English 201, which
focuses strictly on persusasion and researched writing.
 
My plan is to take a look at many (most?) of the placement tests
out there and decide which one will best suit our more
specific needs.  As Ed, suggests, it's really difficult for anyone
to make recommendations without konwing not only the purpose
of the placement test but also the political factors that will
guide a school's choice.
 
So let me rephrase my request: I'm looking not so much for
recommendations as for options.  I know of a few placement tests
but want to have a lot to choose from.
 
Many thanks.
 
larry beason
Eastern Washington Univ
LBeason@EWUVMS
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 09:24:56 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Don,
Thanks for the input.  Indeed, we have given very careful
consideration to devising our own placement test for exactly the
reasons you covered (and more).  Howver, the logistical problems
with devising our own test, scoring it, tabulating the results,
hiring qualified raters, finding faculty to oversee the efforts,
etc. have persuaded us to seriously consider farming the whole
thing out.  It is not my ideal choice, nor anyone else's. But the
reality of staff and faculty shortage here has made us ready
to explore this option.
 
My preference, by the way, is to allow the teacher in the classroom
to do the diagnostic work during the first week and decide if
a given student should be elsewhere.  For reasons that you might
imagine, administrators across campus have embraced the idea
of a placement test that is more "objective."  We have not
been successful in changing their mind, and some good may come
of a placement test done outside the course (e.g., as is, we
cannot force a student to drop a comp course and take a
developmental course beforehand, but the new procedure
will probably allow us to do so).
 
Anyway, yes there are better options, but I'm trying to evaluate
each option as completely as I can.  Who knows--maybe after looking
at what's out there I'll be able to make a more convincing
case that we need to re-think a "farming out" approach.
 
larry beson
larry beson
no, larry beason (I still haven't learned how to back up a line).
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 15:42:04 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
I want to make one BRIEF comment concerning placement exams.
 
Clearly we should select/create placement tests that in some wat reflect what
we do in our writing classes--the skills we expect students to have entering
one course or exiting another, whatever.
 
But I doubt that most English departments have A writing curriculum.  My
experience tells me that a department with twenty members will have 20 writing
programs.  And the REAL difficulty in selecting/creating a placement test is
located in that multiplicity.
 
Enough said.
 
KSchnapp
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 14:36:00 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         APYOUNG@CLEMSON.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Book Query
 
Joan-- Here is the book you wanted.  The Writing Teacher as
Researcher.  Ed. Donald Daiker and Max Morenberg.  Boynton/Cook,
1990.  ISBN 0-86709-255-6       Art Young
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 14:03:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H3PN1ATFN0000HW0@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              1, 93 09:54:36 pm
 
>
> Not sure I follow what you mean by looking for "drift" Irv.  I assue you mean
> no individuals will actually be placed as a result of your process?
 
I can't remember the context, Liz.  I am not looking for reliability.
Not in the classical sense.  I think it's a mistake to establish
"standards" or "benchmarks" and pretend that some kind of assessment
of writing will _determine_ whether one is above or below the mark.
For the kind of assessment I am imagining, I am merely trying to
exempt some students from firstyear writing.  These will be the
better writers of the kind of writng that we expect students will
have to compose in college (that's a very broad "kind" of writing,
admittedly).  By drift, I suppose I meant I am sure that we can
more or less sort out the very good writers, the middle sort, and
the poor writers.  In the middle sort, an individual might or might
not be exempted from the firstyear writing program.  Frankly, I
think most of them would be better off to take it.  I wouldn't
worry too much about making a "mistake" about putting a writer
"in" or "out."  Anyone who was questionable would do well to take
it.  So the reliability question is more or less out of the
question for me.
Irv>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 14:24:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
In-Reply-To:  <01H3SL0B7MF4000Y3C@crcvms.unl.edu> from "LBEASON@ewu.edu" at Oct
              6, 93 09:13:35 am
 
Gary:
 
I'm a little at odds with the community on this issue, but
I'll put in my 2Cents anyway.  I would worry about a
placement test that was designed to weed out students
who are having touble with mechanics, etc.  The course will
probably then focus on mechanics and like surface conventions.
I've seen this happen far too often.  We won't revisit the
problems with this kind of pedagogy.
 
For my money, the best kind of test is one that people at
your institution design.  You need a committee to study
the issue and explore alternatives.  Ed thinks (and with
decidedly more authority than I have) that you can design
writing assessments that will show whether students already
know how to do what will be taught in the course.  I would
urge an alternative notion that writing courses (like writing
workshops) might be teaching things that are never
"learned."  They are practiced.  Writers get better at it.
This alternative approach dictates an alternative approach to
assessment.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 6 Oct 1993 13:45:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
The difficulty that Karl Schnapp points out (having as many writing curricula
as there are faculty teaching the courses) is one that ought to be addressed
and one can use either assessment or placement as a way of forcing the
question. But once the question has been raised, don't expect easy answers.
Nevertheless, the discussion can be very valuable to a department. Karen was
hired partly to develop an assessment program at Glendale CC. She quite wisely
developed a pretty hang loose formative assessment program that has done
wonders for getting full-time AND part-time faculty talking with each other
about the values implicit in the ways they teach writing, in what they teach,
and so on. Her program has been especially valuable in bringing in the
part-time faculty. I firmly believe that when a college has a required writing
course or so, the college ought to have a PROGRAM with some uniformity of
goals from section to section. But Karl is probably right: programs are the
exception rather than the rule.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 09:51:40 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Placement
 
 Larry,
 The more I work with assessment, the more I have come to believe that,
 like politics, all assessment is--or ought to be--local.  In other words,
 I think that if you trade the SAT for some other company's product,
 you'll be no better off.  You'll still have someone from the outside
 coming in and telling you how your students fit into your program--something
 you know a lot more about than the outside company will.  So why not grow
 your own assessment?  Use the $$ you'd pay someone else to pay local folks
 to read and score writing samples.  Or, if you're on a semester system,
 use the first three weeks of class to collect several samples of students'
 writing, some timed, some revised, some reflective, some transactional,
 etc, and pay your Comp teachers for a weekend rating session.  Then,
 on the fourth Monday, students could be rearranged into the classes they
 need--and you'd still have more time left than they'd get in a quarter
 system.  And the three-week experience would allow them to take advantage
 of all the learning that goes on as students first engage themselves in
 higher ed. All this assumes, of course, that you've identified the
questions Ed White talked about in his posting.
 
Just a thought,
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 09:50:33 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Larry, Ed, Karl, David
and Bill
This keeps coming round and round!  We claim to have come so far, yet we keep
having to figth the same battles for ethical writing assessments.  The CCC Cte
on Assessment found that most (ED, do you recall the %%?) colleges still use
MC tests not direct ones for placement.  I dont recall if they looked at what
% "farmed out" their writing test.  Farm it out and you get the closest
equivalent to MCQ that can be done with actual writing--sending it to ETS or
ACT or that little man in Georgia.  Also, that costs a bunch.  Cheaper to hire
someone who knows what they're doing (every school needs more assistant profs
AND more assessment expertise) to develop a local assessment.  Doing that, you
may begin the kind of process that dave talks about--moving toward "a program"
 
I think Ed's response--don't choose an answer till you know the question--is
absolutely right in more philsophical ways than just a choice of instruments--
the search for the question will bring you a long eway toward the answer--and
not being allowed to ask the question disempowers everyone--especially the
students who get this whatever-it-turns-out-to-be, but also everyone teaching
in the (maybe)program.
Liz Hamp-Lyons
LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 10:54:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00wwnewbold@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      Academic Discourse
 
Irv, You recently wrote:
 
>Web:
>Are we certain that we know what "academic discourse" is?  This
>assumption has bothered me because I haven't carefully researched
>how others write in different fields.  I know what academic
>discourse is in the English dept.
>Irv
>--
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
 
No, I'm not certain what "academic discourse" is, but I
do see general differences in structure, vocabulary,
point-of-view, and tone between writing that is generally valued
in the academy and in the world at large, and especially in the
popular, personal world familiar to many undergraduates.  There
are certainly wide variations among academic discourse
communities, but I think their discourse features are common
enough that we can realistically talk about "academic discourse"
as a kind of writing we aim at in composition classes.
 
///////////////////////////
Web Newbold               /
Department of English     /
Ball State University     /
Muncie, Indiana  47306    /
(317) 285-8370            /
00wwnewbold@bsuvc.bsu.edu /
///////////////////////////
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 09:41:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
I wish to thank those who sent in a response about my requst
for info about placement tests.  As expected, there are some
strong feelings out there, but I'm afraid I've been misunderstood
(my fault probably).  I don't want to sound ungrateful for the
conscientious replies, but while I have received lots of well-meaning
advice I haven't received any names of any tests that are available.
 
Yes, we have certainly considered developing our own placement test;
I've spent many hours writing & consulting and have developed a plan
to do just that. But before I can say that the placement tests
offered by outside firms are silly, inadequate, acontextual, etc.,
I really need to look at them myself and SHOW others why they
may/may not work.  One very real problem we have to consider
when developing our own test is that we have only 2 composition
faculty at present and it may not be possible to charge enough
for the test to our students to pay for another comp teacher.
 
Please don't consider me ungrateful about the feedback; I guess
I just haven't made it clear that we're exploring options.  While
it is fashionable to complain about standardized tests and
"farming out" placement services, it appears that few teachers have
actually taken a look at the actual tests.  Consider what I am
doing as just research--much like we ask our students to do.  I'm
simply looking at what's out there for myself before I can
persuasively argue one way or another.
 
Also, of course we need to know what questions we want answered
by placement tests, but while I was trying to explain our specific
needs to Ed I realized that I really couldn't possibly cover
all the contextual factors--ranging from students and teachers
to budget--that guide our questions.  Thus, I backed away
from asking for recommendations about which placement tests
are worthy to just asking "What's out there?" so I could evalute
these along with administrators and faculty here.
 
Sorry for the long explanation, but somehow I managed to give the
impression that I love farming out placement tests and that
we haven't even considered doing it ourselves.  Oooops.
 
Larry Beason
LBeason@EWUVMS
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 12:56:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Q.  How many composition teachers does it take to suggest names of
placement test at the college level???????  A.  By phone or
E-mail?
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 11:56:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
ACT, SAT, ASSET, CLEP, TSWE, Nelson Denny (reading), and what's that reading
test that uses cloze procedures? I am not as resistent to MC tests as some
people are. I took the ACT English test myself, and I have looked at the SAT
verbal while my kids were preparing to take it. My sense is that students who
can do reasonably well on the problems posed by these tests have sufficient
command of sentence structure and vocabulary to be able to make use of a first
year comp course that focuses on issues of structure, rhetoric, and critical
analysis. No, the tests do not test the ability to write sustained discourse,
but some of them do (esp. the reading test whose name escapes me) give us a
peek into a student's level of linguistic sophistication. No, we don't know
exactly where to draw the line if we use such tests for placement.The middle
is mushy. I'll risk an anaogy that's going to get me in trouble with everyone.
Writing teachers are sort of like coaches of women's sports a few years ago
and, in some cases, now. If I'm coaching women's basketball in high school,
I'm not going to find a huge cohort of young women who have honed their
basketball skills on the playgrounds or in driveways. Thus, when I have
tryouts for my basketball team, I am not necessarily going to have the young
women play basketball. What I may look for instead is general athleticism, a
kind of physical proficiency that i casn shape to the demands of basketball.
So my tryouts amy involve activities that test generally for speed, agility,
coordination, aptitude. I am looking for people who can learn to play
basketball. I don't think I'll push any harder in this. You get my drift. Ed,
am I really out of it?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 12:42:35 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
David,
 
Many thanks for the list of tests out there; I might get back in
touch with you about a couple of these, but for now I'd like to
say that your analogy shouldn't get you in trouble with everybody.
For what it's worthy, I for one agree that some of these language
tests can indeed provide some indication of general linguistic
ability (or aptitude), and the point to remember is (1) how
close are they to desribing writing skills and (2) what is the
"penalty" (or reward) for students based on the results of the text?
 
Such tests may be useful as a first step in writing assessment.  For
our own purposes--IF we decide to use such an outside instrument--it
would be followed up w/ first-week writing in the actual classroom.
Such classroom assessment may in fact be all that is needed, but I'm
not sure that registrars, administrators, and yes even writing teachers
will support such a move.
 
Thanks again.
 
 
larry beason
Eastern Washington University
LBeason@EWUVMS
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 13:21:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
The name of the test that eluded me: Degrees of Reading Power (DRP) which
ranks students not at grade level (ala Nelson Denny) but according to the type
of reading they are able to do successfully.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 7 Oct 1993 20:37:24 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H3TUBMNJYO00137L@crcvms.unl.edu> from
              "00wwnewbold@BSUVAX1.BITNET" at Oct 7, 93 10:54:34 am
 
Web:
Is the kind of writing we see in The New Yorker academic
discourse?
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Oct 1993 08:27:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H3UEIQ7WYO0015AR@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Irvin Peckham" at Oct 7,
              93 08:37:24 pm
 
When I've had students writing in academic discourse (in
my own content courses and in courses like Writing in the
Social Sciences) and I've asked them to characterize the kind
of writing they're reading, one element students note in
common (i.e. in common to all students) is that the readings
have "tedious" amounts of detail (examples, evidence, detailed
argument structures, etc.).  I think, impressionistically, that
they're noticing something very important.  Those public
policy discussions that do the same would be perceived as
academic by those students--and I would probably read them more
like I read academic texts.  What the students see as tedious
is, I think, a aprt of the text that is interesting only after
someone is in on the assumptions and current ongoing arguments
of the area.  To *some* degree, I also think there are parallels
in popular discourse, tho I don't think the complexity of
argument structure is one them--nd it is the argument structure
that demands the evidence and illustration at length and of
a certain kind.
 
To read outside my own areas, I have to adopt a position of
"as if I knew" in order to deal with the detail so I can develop
even a minimal schema to begin reading that detail with any kind
of appreciation for its role.
 
When I hear or talk about academic discourse or disciplinary writing
or whatver, that element is always part of what I have in mind--
where's the detail, what kind of detail is it, what role does it play
in the text and in the domain, and so on.  And, of course, all of
that has a bearing on what kind of generalizations characterize an
area and what role they play as well.
 
The other element my students notice quickly is what I'll call
explicit intertextuality--the context setting of here's where
this article fits into the domain, all of the citing of, not sources,
but a kind geneology of the intertextuality of this text.  I think
this does have parallels in popular discourse, but I don't think
it does it so explicitly.  Being able to relate the intertext so
explicitly requires keeping track of it explicitly.  And that was
the insight that marked my personal change to a disciplainary
apprentice--when I realized that, if I were going to write well, I
had to keep track of where I learned things and not just what I
learned--who's remark triggered this chain of thinking not just
what remark triggered it.  And I still find this very hard except
where I have a face to put on the authors--heard them at conferences,
primarily.
 
I'm going on and on here.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Oct 1993 08:43:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
In-Reply-To:  <01H3U0MRMYFK000UM5@crcvms.unl.edu> from "David E. Schwalm" at
              Oct 7, 93 11:56:19 am
 
David wrote:>
 
> is mushy. I'll risk an anaogy that's going to get me in trouble with everyone.
> Writing teachers are sort of like coaches of women's sports a few years ago
> and, in some cases, now. If I'm coaching women's basketball in high school,
> I'm not going to find a huge cohort of young women who have honed their
> basketball skills on the playgrounds or in driveways. Thus, when I have
> tryouts for my basketball team, I am not necessarily going to have the young
> women play basketball. What I may look for instead is general athleticism, a
> kind of physical proficiency that i casn shape to the demands of basketball.
> So my tryouts amy involve activities that test generally for speed, agility,
> coordination, aptitude. I am looking for people who can learn to play
> basketball. I don't think I'll push any harder in this. You get my drift. Ed,
> am I really out of it?
>
 
 
Does this mean we have to start sueing school districts and university
systems to get writing equal support with boys athletic programs or
particle accelerators?  Is there a Title IX for writing?  Just sign
me, "wishing California would get started so the rest of us can just
follow suit" (pun intended)
 
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Oct 1993 10:44:46 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Web -- I need input.  What are the "discourse features [] common enough so
that we can realistically talk about 'academic' discourse"?  And a second
question (in two parts): Do we aim at this discourse , and why should
we?  Ron Shook (ronron@usu)
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Oct 1993 13:03:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H3V3TQJUVK0019XN@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Joan Livingston-Webber"
              at Oct 8, 93 08:27:01 am
 
I want to boil down Joan's comments on academic discourse:
the kind of chat in which writers are in on the ongoing-
conversation.
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 8 Oct 1993 20:12:14 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Another common characteristic of academic discourse (common, not universal) is
the transparent ethos of the writer. It's the "zero ethos" or what my students
call a "lack of ethos" (altho that's not possible). Basically, in academic
writing, ethos is minimalist and takes a back seat to "content." We don't
usually have a writer strutting and posturing and drawing attention to
him/herself. The writer usually hits the disciplinary conventional ethos and
sticks with it.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Oct 1993 13:39:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Miami Conference/book
 
I'm hoping peopple returning from the Miami Conference will have info on the
book of proceedings from last year's conference.  I would have thought it would
be out by now--?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Oct 1993 14:03:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Irv, I too only vaguely remeber the context of "drift."  I don't have your
facility of insreting b its of messages into my messages, and the problem of
e-mail is I can't hold "conversations" in my head for 9 days!  But yes I think
you wree talking about setting a kind ofbenchmark set of essays from some
first, or trial, test admin, and curving future data sets against those.  That
was prob. why I wanted to check that noone was held to those "research" results
you were going to work for.
Reliability for me is as ed said---consistency and fairness.  That won't ever
go out of style as far as I'm concerned.  If students are required to take
courses that others will compaable writng skills in the same school are not,
that's always unfair in my view.  They have to pay tuition for it; they have to
do work; they have to be accountable for the grade that will be on their
transcript.  I feel quite strongly that we can't hold students to all that
unless we know what we're doing.  After all, if we can't do our job properly
why should we expect better of them?
Sorry, I got myself "all het up" as my Granny would say.  This is not aimed at
you but at my sense of the casual practices often engaged in in the name of
"more writing can't hurt 'em"   Actually I think there are arger senses in
which it CAN hurt 'em.  I admire what you are doing in giving such careful
thought to doing an excellent job.  I know you understand why, if we haven't
control of what we're doing, we can't have anything worth having.
best
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Oct 1993 14:11:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
David
yes.
 
 
 
 
 
 
You're talking aptitude testing.  there's a long history of lack of success
for aptitude testing: udually correlates around .20-.25 with proficiency after
a year of instruction.
 
 
 
 
 
whch reminds to ask if anyone knows the predictive validities of ACT, SAT,etc?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Oct 1993 14:15:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
"the middle is mushy"
unfirtunately that's true; unfortunately, the midle is usually about the point
we care about, i.e., the cut-off between something and a different thing (e.g
regular freshman comp and "basic writing" class); sure, on a 6-point scale,
anyone can see what's a 6 and what's a 1.  but often the difference between 3
and 4 is vague even to test developers.  so when we look at how tests perform
we should pay special attention to that info.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 9 Oct 1993 14:19:12 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Ron Shook
try Pat Bizzell; and Anne Herrington.  Also John Swales book "Genre Analysis"
(CUP 1900 or 1991) for a deeper consideration.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Oct 1993 14:36:59 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/08/93 10:45
 
Ron asks if we should be aiming for academic discourse, whatever we
define it to be.  I'm not so sure.  Just this week I heard a complaint
that I've heard several times in the last couple of years doing WAC
work.  An anthropologist told me when his students come back from the
English department, his colleagues have to "undo" what is done to them
there.  Recently, I did a guest lecture in a justice studies class, and
before I went, I showed a number of paper formats to the teacher so I
could recommend one to her class as they do their research paper this
term.  She pointed to a deductive outline with an intro and thesis up
front and said, "not that one.  I want them  to discuss as many of the
variables as they can before they offer a conclusion."  The business law
professor I team taught with last year wanted all papers to begin by decribing
the background to a legal problem, analyzing the issues that surround it,
and then proposing several plausible solutions to it.  Walvoord says
in a recent paper that a management teacher she worked with asked for
define/analyze/prescribe formats.  My tutors in business last year got
in a lot of trouble when they helped students in a business communication
class write memo with a thesis followed by support.  The teacher wanted
them to discuss the issues and then make a recommendation to a manager.
At least in format, the academic discourse we think we know about- ARistotles
beginning, middle, end- may not be what our students will be asked to
do in college.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 10 Oct 1993 14:48:19 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      bridge programs
 
I need a little advice to prepare me for something that may be coming
down the pike at my school.  Recently the VP has been feeling people
out about having a bridge program for our basic writers.  BSU started
out as a junior college which became a college which became a
state university.  We still hear the term community university
around here and many of our students are adults.  Problem is we can't
serve everybody anymore and it's taking 6 years just to graduate
17% of our students.  So the VPs idea is that we stop the open
access and require everyone under a certain SAT to take and pass our
basic writing and math courses before they can be official students.
He wants this course taught in the summer so we can use summer $.
STudents who don't pass can take these classes again during the regular
term, but he thinks those that really don't want to be in college will
drop out if they fail these courses before they are official BSU
students.  What problems can I expect with a move such as this?  DAvid,
this isn't like the 071 problem we had at ASU because there is no
community college to send these people to and no one has mentioned
any elitism about not having basic students at a university (at least
out loud).  Has anybody faced a similar issue?  I'm wondering, for
instance, how we will KNOW when students have passed the class to
the VPs satisfaction.  Will our grade for the course satisfy him?
Could this be the beginnings of something else that I can't see?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 05:55:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Do the linguists have an official term for this dialect?  I have been calling
it "the language of power" but I suspect that is too political and general.  I'd
appreciate a better term.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 06:01:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
David, coach of women.  The problem with using the usage multiple-choice tests
as a general judge of writing ability is that they tend to draw on the dialect
that was spoken in the home as a child.  So they work much better for non-
minorities than for minorities and have a built-in class discrimination.  They
do correlate pretty well with our institutions, of course, which have the same
built-in bias.  I am not comfortable endorsing this bias.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 06:06:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Larry, to follow up on my note to David, coach of women, you might want to
look at some work I did comparing student performance by racial group on the
TSWE with their work on an essay test.  It was published first in College
English, then revised into chapter 4, I think, of my Teaching and Assessing
Writing, 1985 (which will be out in a new edition in March).  Nobody quite
knows why the m/c tests in general seem to group minorities lower than do
essay tests.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 06:18:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
A reply to two questions asked by Liz H-L.  We did some carful comparisons of
SAT and writing test scores, not using predictive validity (which ignores
instruction) but a common sense correlation.  When we looked at the very top
of SAT scores, those folk were passing the essay test.  As we moved down the
scale, we found that about 10% were not passing the essay at the 80 SAT per-
centile and that the number grew markedly from then on down.  Probably the top
10-20 percent on ANY test, including math, will turn out to be top on any
other test.  But writing correlations vary by race and social class and you
ought not to depend on them matching except for the very top group, and, I
might guess, the very bottom, where they can
t read the test.
        The second point, on the portfolio volume.  I understand it is now in
press and should be out soon.  I'll be putting together the volume from the
1993 WPA Miami conference, so I can keep you up to date on that one.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 09:44:55 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Allene -- Thanks for your response to my post.  I would follow it up and
say that "academic discourse" is 1) not really consistent in any way
from discipline to discipline, and 2) significantly different from any
prose students will write later in their lives.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 11:41:22 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H3ZBRYOJF8001LR5@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              9, 93 02:19:12 pm
 
Swales' book, genre analysis makes it quite clear that academic
discourse is far from a recognizable type of writing.  And, as I
remember it, he is addressing academic discourse in the sciences
only.  More particularly, he is interested in ESL writers in
the science.  One would not see in JACthe kind of writing
Swales analyzes.
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 11:47:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H3ZBQR57TC001LR5@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              9, 93 02:03:49 pm
 
Liz:
Regarding drift.  I apologize if I seem to casual.  My thesis is
that if we are assessing student writing, we can't pretend to
set specific benchmarks (at least the kind that Ed, you, and I
would honor) and then assess such that we can always say "fairly"
student A should be in and student B should be out (up or down).
When we move toward atomistic notions of writing skills, we can
become more accurate.  The more we can count, the more we can
"fairly" and "consistently" assess.  I didn't interpret your
response as anger.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 12:22:04 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Ed,
 
Thanks for the reference to the study published in your 1985 text; I
have indeed read the piece and have found it a valuable resource.  It
is certainly something I will cite when we meet with administration
about placement procedures.
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 11 Oct 1993 16:32:10 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H3ZHXPCBOQ001DSG@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 11,
              93 05:55:10 am
 
Ed:
Actually, I don't think academics have very much power.  Certainly
politicians, business people, and military people have more.  Theirs
is probably the rhetoric of power.  Ours is mere rhetoric.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 07:52:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Welcome Back
 
Welcome back to WPA, Sharon Crowley. Hope things are going well in Iowa. Don;
t things always go well in Iowa?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 08:17:36 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Bah, humbug, and bah again, Irv.  It is backwards to say that atomistic notions
of writing skills leads to consistent scoring.  Analytic scoring never gets
anywhere near the reliability of holistic scoring, which says the whole is
greater than the sum of its parts.  Once you know what kind of things you are
looking for, you can indeed fairly and consistently assess them for placement,
in a context, as a whole, with some humility to be sure, since NO assessment
is perfectly accurate.  You may not WANT to do it, but you can if you want to.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 11:30:40 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <GAS54R0@ECNUXA.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: bridge programs
In-Reply-To:  <199310102051.AA18694@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
This is in response to Allene's letter, and it's my first foray into the
WPA List, which I joined last week.
 
Yes, Allene, you're in for a big one.  I run the writing program at
Governors State University, an upper-division institution that serves
primarily adult, returning learners.  Your VP should wake up and realize
that retention in its traditional sense doesn't serve your institution;
indeed, with returning adult learners the old rules don't apply.  The
whole purpose of institutions such as ours (which yours seems to have
become) is that students with jobs, families, debts, illness, etc., etc.,
often have to stop out, start again, stop out, delay again. . .and they
expect us to be there when they can return (or financial aid kicks in, or
whatever).  So, retention isn't something that can be looked at the way it
can be at, say, the University of Illinois or some place like that.
 
On your other question about writing--yes, yes, yes, there will be
problems, and once the VPs start deciding and calling the shots about
these things, the notion of "satisfying" them is an impossibility.  They
care about "perception," not reality, and since writing is always
controversial, your VP is about to lead you down a pretty nasty road.
Call me if you'd like to discuss more . . .
 
Deborah Holdstein
Dir., Writing, Governots State
708.534.4586
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 13:12:00 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         APYOUNG@CLEMSON.BITNET
Subject:      Re: bridge programs
 
Deborah, welcome to the WPA List--we need more cheerful voices.
Art Young
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 12:18:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <GAS54R0@ECNUXA.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: bridge programs
In-Reply-To:  <199310121713.AA19066@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Tue, 12 Oct 1993 APYOUNG@CLEMSON.BITNET wrote:
 
> Deborah, welcome to the WPA List--we need more cheerful voices.
> Art Young
 
Oh, no, Art!  Just when I was planning to become embittered and entirely
cynical!!!!!
Just kidding (am I?)--
 
Hope you are well.  How are things in Clemson?  (I'm just sending this
note to you--I think!)
 
Regards,
 
Deborah H.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 16:39:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H40TFYXFCG001LI7@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 12,
              93 08:17:36 am
 
Okay.  So I was wrong, Ed.
I am in fact a supporter (and longtime practitioner) of
primary trait and, shall we say, focused holistic scoring
methods.  I agree that when you know what you want (identify
the genre and the criteria that generally characterize
successful papers in that genre), you will read a high
level of consistency.  I was referring to atomistic
scoring in its most vicious sense:  around here, they
were counting spelling errors and comma faults.  They
were very consistent.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 18:07:23 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Ed, in linguistics it's often called the "H-form" ("high" as opposed to
low prestige);  the "prestige" form;  the "power dialect" or simply "the
standard"--the choice depending upon one's interpretive point of view.
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 18:09:27 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Ed, I concur wholeheartedly.  Yet I have been astonished with how readily
and explicitly colleagues have been willing to endorse precisely that bias,
on the grounds that the test will mirror the "real circumstances" that
students will face--i.e., cultural/etc. bias.  How would you counter that
argument?
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 08:35:38 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/11/93 22:24
 
Ron, you say that academic discourse is "significantly different than
anything else they will write in their lives," but I wonder about that.
If you're referring to the library research paper, then I agree, but
in business classes where the teacher uses the case approach and has
students write to fictionalized audiences, it's a close second to
what they'll really be doing later.  Format, subject, tone- all those
things and more- can be very realistic.  Probably the only thing
missing is the struggling over every word so that it gets us what we
want without offending the audience.  That is something we all have
 to work at over and over with every memo we write.  Otherwise, this
case-based writing, although done in an academic setting, is prelude
to the real world.  STill, since it IS in done in the academic setting
it must be fit in the definition of academic discourse, mustn't it?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 07:56:49 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Irv, the comedy starts when you combine readers who only know how to count
"errors" with those reading holistically in the same reading.  Some school
districts throw secretaries, random parents, and (it seems) random homeless
into the reading along with the teachers.  Leads to interesting non-communica-
tion.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 07:59:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Becky, thanks. I've never heard the term "H-form" before; good term for lots
of reasons.  Neutral value, hidden jargon.  I'll use it in select company.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 09:03:19 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: bridge programs
 
Hi, Debbie.  Glad to see you on the list!  Chris Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 08:08:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Becky, I
ve been writing about that bias toward cultural bias recently, looking back at
the 70s and 80s as essay testing developed.  If you have seen the terrific new
book edited by Michael Williamson and Brian Huot, Validating Holistic Scoring
for Writing Assessment (Hampton Press, 1993), I have a chapter on the subject.
The view that social class equals academic ability is deeply embedded in our
(maybe every?) culture; people like us must be smarter than people like them,
right?  I guess the issue becomes whether our colleagues will fight that bias
or happily connive in it.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 12 Oct 1993 15:23:51 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Stan Sulkes <SULKES@UCBEH.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Placement
 
D
Dear list owner, please subscribe Phil Luther to this list.  The subscribe
command didn't work.  His address is: philip.luther@uc.edu.  His name is Phil
Luther.  Thanks, Stan Sulkes.
        %%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
        %                               %                                    %
        %   Stan Sulkes                 % Joe Ginnis: "You're Norma Desmond, %
        %   Raymond Walters College     %    aren't you?  You used to be     %
        %   (University of Cincinnati)  %    big in pictures."               %
        %   (513) 731-0965 (h)          %                                    %
        %   (513) 745-5721 (w)          % Norma: "I'm still big.  It's the   %
        %   sulkes@ucbeh.san.uc.edu     %    pictures that got small."       %
        %                               %                                    %
        %                               %              --Sunset Boulevard    %
        %                               %                                    %
        %%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 10:06:44 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Allene -- I agree with you. We do the same here in our tech writing
classes.  But what we do is most pointedly and explicitly _not_
academic discourse. Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 12:37:23 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H425A51JBE001BZ2@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Allene Cooper" at Oct
              13, 93 08:35:38 am
 
Allene:
If you mean by academic discourse the kind of writing that is
taught in the business course you describe, then I would vouch
for academic discourse being close to the kinds of writing they
will have to produce in the world outside the academy.  And I
am of course assuming that those memos are fairly good representatives
of what people write in particular business settings.  Circular
agument of course.  I doubt that that is what most people mean
on this list when they talk about "academic discourse."
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 12:41:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H425UV1500001PQA@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 13,
              93 07:56:49 am
 
>
> Irv, the comedy starts when you combine readers who only know how to count
> "errors" with those reading holistically in the same reading.  Some school
> districts throw secretaries, random parents, and (it seems) random homeless
> into the reading along with the teachers.  Leads to interesting non-communica-
> tion.
>                                         --Ed White
>
I have seen this comedy/tragedy erupt with practiced teachers trying
to give one score for use of rhetorical strategies and another for
mechanics.  I thought the leader of the particular session I have in
mind (not me) would be assassinated on his way home that night.
 
No.  I was assuming (and we had them here) readers who had been trained
to count commas.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 13:04:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
In-Reply-To:  <01H426MMU1IC001SFD@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 13,
              93 08:08:33 am
 
> The view that social class equals academic ability is deeply embedded in our
> (maybe every?) culture; people like us must be smarter than people like them,
> right?  I guess the issue becomes whether our colleagues will fight that bias
> or happily connive in it.
>                                         --Ed White
>
Ed:
Is that a view or a "fact"--insofar as academic achievement is judged,
by and large, by people from higher socioeconomic classes?  I
understand, of course, that there is _leakage_.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 14:18:04 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
Subject:      Suggested Placement Test and Academic Discourse
 
Briefly first--I'm new on the list and have just spent the morning reading
the last fifty list items (local e-mail hassles meant I couldn't check mail
for five days!) so it may be inevitable that the two hot topics right
now--test validity and academic discourse--have blended in my brain.  It is
Ed White's latest comment about cultural bias that sparked a response I'd
like to enter in the conversation, promising to be brief next time I get
online. (As an introduction, I'm Assistant Director of the Writing Program
at Virginia Tech.)
        The testing question and the academic discourse question link when
I look at the perceived goals of a writing program.  Other departments
expect us to prepare their students to enter into the discourse of their
discipline.  They may not want us to teach the report formats of their
fields, but they want students to come to them fluent in the mechanics of
academic English and the conventions of academic discussion--succinctly
described by Joan Livingston-Webber as "where's the detail, what kind of
detail is it, what role does it play in the text and in the domain . . .?"
These discourse conventions, from the wretched 3rd person singular -s verb
ending to the use of critical theory,do indeed, as Ed White puts it, "draw
on the dialect that was spoken in the home as a child" and reflect the
institution's cultural bias as much as do standardized tests.  I have
worked with more than a few graduate students in various disciplines whose
primary problem was that the theory-based, jargon-loaded, institutional
discourse their committees demanded was counterintuitive for them, and that
the experience-rich, intellectually passionate approach of their home
language community was perceived as second-rate.  The whole institution,
not just English colleagues, is involved not only in "endorsing this bias"
(Ed White) but refusing to see it as a bias; the bias is seen simply as a
defense of excellence.  When the mission of a writing program is to bring
students into such a powerful discourse community, how can we not "happily
connive"? (Ed White's terms again.)
        When I look from the front end--testing and placement for new
Freshman students--and see all that weight of tradition, expectation,
convention, and defense,it seems completely logical to "connive" in
placement, to say that VSAT scores and high school grades are reasonably
reliable predictors of success in this community, and to require
developmental writing courses for those whose scores predict problems,
regardless of whether those problems are cultural or otherwise.  We use a
local writing evluation to adjust such placements, (another answer to Larry
Beason's question about what's out here in placement testing) but again, we
are evaluating those samples to determine whether the student has skills
that suit the institution and its biases.  That's part of our mandate from
the institution.
        Is this connivance? Obviously. Should we and how do we resist?
Resistance is natural in the English classroom, and effective.  But at the
placement level?
 
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
                 Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 14:04:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Test and Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H42DA23APC001UEI@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Cheryl Ruggiero" at Oct
              13, 93 02:18:04 pm
 
>         Is this connivance? Obviously. Should we and how do we resist?
> Resistance is natural in the English classroom, and effective.  But at the
> placement level?
>
>
> Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
>                  Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
>
Cheryl:
I see it as connivance.  Whether we resist or not (and think that we
should) seems to depend on our commitment to social change--which
in turn must depend on a host of other personal and socially situated
factors (such as what class did we come from).  For my money, I would
resist (or undermine?) placement mentalities and the kind of courses
that seem to require them.  We can look for (and a lot of people
have advocated them) ways of teaching that do not require social/
linguistic stratifications.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 16:46:51 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
Subject:      reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
>>         Is this connivance? Obviously. Should we and how do we resist?
>> Resistance is natural in the English classroom, and effective.  But at the
>> placement level?
>>
>>
>> Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
>>                  Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
>>
>Cheryl:
>I see it as connivance.  Whether we resist or not (and think that we
>should) seems to depend on our commitment to social change--which
>in turn must depend on a host of other personal and socially situated
>factors (such as what class did we come from).  For my money, I would
>resist (or undermine?) placement mentalities and the kind of courses
>that seem to require them.  We can look for (and a lot of people
>have advocated them) ways of teaching that do not require social/
>linguistic stratifications.
>Irv
>
>--
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
 
 
Irv--
I am indeed looking  for those "ways of teaching" that escape
"social/linguistic stratification."  Since a call to resist only becomes
real when decisions are made about real people, how about some development
with detail?
 
1)  Here is an African-American student entering a university on a football
scholarship.  His scores would place him in Basic Writing, and his writing
sample indicates that he does not adhere to the conventions of sentence
mechanics or composition strategy expected by the academy.  Does basic
writing placement connive at preventing social change?
        However,the student is enrolled in a summer version of the regular
non-developmental first semester writing course, in which half the students
are from an affirmative-action program seeking social change.  The student
writes an essay that only tangentially addresses the assignment (to work
with writers like Wideman, Walker, Rodriguez, and Steinem and examine how
they use the past, develop an idea about how the student can make meaning
out of his or her own past); is passionately, frighteningly, and with many
familiar phrases angry about how African-Americans are blamed for the drug
business when it is white Americans who bring drugs and guns into the
country; and which even in a revision does not make use of conventional
sentence mechanics.  Do we pass this student on passion, hoping to promote
social change by infiltrating this student into the biased, institutional
mainstream, setting the student up for ambush by  some future soc professor
who blasts the student back to the Writing Center with F's?  But if we keep
working and pass him only after he has been worked over into our own
rhetorical and grammatical image, have we worked for social change?  Of
course there is a middle way of adopting the conventions of the institution
without losing one's voice.  Isn't there?  Don't we believe that?  Tell me
about it.
        How about the white Appalachian student who is simply unable to
find any entry into the "analytical" but who tells great stories.  Her
narratives about life in her home answer the assignment questions more
eloquently than any direct analysis, supporting the argument that narrative
IS analysis.  But what happens when the taleteller meets "Topics in Urban
Development 201?"
        How about the African-American woman, working on a doctorate in
education (administration) after a 15-year education career culminating in
her posision as assistant dean at a "small" liberal-arts college.  She just
can't write for long in theory-land, and persists in writing about what
students do in classrooms and how teachers respond.  She also persistently
forgets the 3rd person singular -s and sometimes switches tenses.  Her
committee dropped her from the program after two years of struggle, saying
she was a fine intuitive educator but not doctoral material (she found
another university and another committee and is finishing).  Is this a
social/linguistic stratification?
  Tell me about these "ways."
 
--didn't keep my promise to be brief, did I?  Apologies. --Cheryl
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
                 Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 13:17:59 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         HANSENK@JKHBHRC.BYU.EDU
Organization: Brigham Young University
Subject:      set mail
 
David,
 
I set no mail months ago when I was going to be gone for a long time
in the summer, and I haven't turned the list back on yet.  Can you do
that for me?  Thanks.
 
hansenk@jkhbhrc.byu.edu
alias hansen_kristine@byu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 20:16:13 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  note of 10/13/93 11:36
 
Ok, Irv and Ron, I'm going on a quest this year.  I'm going to be
looking in the academy for non-academic discourse.  I'll record it
in my journal every time I encounter it, and I'll report back to
 you in a year.  I think I can find it in a lot of academic subject
areas besides business classes.  I'm not ready to call what you
worry about and call "academic discourse" a straw man, but I think
he may be too varied to look like ONE being.  Perhaps I'm just seeing
a subtle change out there.  I don't know.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 20:34:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Ed and Irv
Part of our problem is terminology, it seems to me.  One (wo)man's analytic
scoring is another (wo)man's focused holistic scoring.  I've a paper I
enjoyed writng for OBEMLA on this topic I'd be glad to send (happen to have
a few copies just lyin' around!!)
Liz Hamp-Lyons
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 22:53:43 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Although this has probably been mentioned already in relation to the
"academic discourse" thread, I'll just say it anyway.
 
Aren't we really talking about "academic discourseS"?  Don't disciplines
(e.g., sociology, business management, English, etc.) teach their students
the terminologies, the genres, the conventions of proof, etc., that are
acceptable in their own fields?
 
Or are we talking about that monolithic kind of "academic discourse" that
we value in English departments?  This variety of academic discourse is,
I think, NOT universal throughout higher education and, in fact, our
colleagues in some of the sciences and business devalue what we call
"critical" writing.
 
KSchnapp
Bridgewater State College
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 13 Oct 1993 22:54:35 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ken Smith <kensmith@GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Test and Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  Your message of Wed, 13 Oct 1993 14:04:01 -0500
 
Irvin,
     I would be interested in hearing more (and saying more) about "ways
of teaching that do not require social/linguistic stratifications."  But
as I read and reread your sentence and thought of the best writing courses
I know, I wanted to change verbs on you: "We can look for ways of teaching
that DISRUPT social and linguistic stratifications."  Do you mean that
as well?
 
Ken Smith
(introducing myself...)
Associate Director of Composition
Rutgers University, New Brunswick
kensmith@gandalf.rutgers.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 09:33:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Allene -- I would be delighted if there were a change in academe such
that the tiresome stuff we read(?) in PMLA would magically mysteriously
change into clear prose.  And I will be interested in your report.  I'll
tell you what, let's trade.  I'm chair of a university-wide committee
on composition, staffed by one representative from each college.  I'll
put the question to them (Put them to the question?) and reply.  I
don't worry about academic discourse so much; I try to ignore it.  Ron
Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 08:41:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Liz, I keep hoping we can at least have common definitions for kinds of scoring.
Can't we agree that "holistic" means one overall score, which may be more or
less focused by the scoring guide, while "analytic" means a SERIES of scores for
a set of (supposed) subskills?  That would be consistent with root meanings of
the two words.
                                        --Ed White
And please send me a copy of your paper.
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 10:54:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <GAS54R0@ECNUXA.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: bridge programs
In-Reply-To:  <199310140111.AA09855@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Wed, 13 Oct 1993, Christine Hult wrote:
 
> Hi, Debbie.  Glad to see you on the list!  Chris Hult
Thanks, Chris.  Hi, everyone (belatedly!).  Got any tips for how to follow
these often (ahem) complex, intellectually branched discussions?  I'm
trying to lay low for awhile to figure it all out!
 
Debbie Holdstein
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 12:19:36 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
Subject:      AP score interpretation
 
Well, this message is brief, at least.  I've been asked to find out how
other schools interpret high school AP scores, and I hope this list may be
a fast informal way to do so.  Can anyone out there tell me 1) how many
semester/quarter hours and courses of "Freshman" writing/English courses
your school requires, and 2) how much credit for these courses you award
for AP scores of 3, 4, and 5 on either AP English exam? Thanks!
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
Blacksburg, VA
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 11:38:38 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <GAS54R0@ECNUXA.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <199310140443.AA24531@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Wed, 13 Oct 1993, Liz Hamp-Lyons wrote:
 
> Ed and Irv
> Part of our problem is terminology, it seems to me.  One (wo)man's analytic
> scoring is another (wo)man's focused holistic scoring.  I've a paper I
> enjoyed writng for OBEMLA on this topic I'd be glad to send (happen to have
> a few copies just lyin' around!!)
> Liz Hamp-Lyons
Liz, send me one immediately!
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Dir., Writing Programs
Governors State University
University Park, Il. 60466
708.534.4586
fax:  708.534.7895
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 13:22:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Lowell Frye <LOWELLF@TIGER.HSC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Test and Academic Discourse
 
Cheryl:
I see it as connivance.  Whether we resist or not (and think that we
should) seems to depend on our commitment to social change--which
in turn must depend on a host of other personal and socially situated
factors (such as what class did we come from).  For my money, I would
resist (or undermine?) placement mentalities and the kind of courses
that seem to require them.  We can look for (and a lot of people
have advocated them) ways of teaching that do not require social/
linguistic stratifications.
Irv
 
 
I wish to jump into this discussion, responding both to Cheryl and Irv and
indirectly, I suppose, to others who have been discussing placement testing and
academic discourse.
 
I teach at Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia, where I have been co-director of
the Rhetoric Program.
 
I'm bothered by Irv's statement that teaching standard written English to
incoming students is connivance with an institutional and social establishment,
that resistance is dependent on our commitment to social change.
 
The problem for me is this:  in my experience here and elsewhere, students come
to college at least in part, and perhaps in large part, in order to learn what
they need to learn in order to "make it" in the social structure.  That applies
at least as much, perhaps more, to students from working-class and middle-class
backgrounds as from children of affluence.  It strikes me as condescending,
even hypocritical, for comfortably middle-class faculty with nice homes, nice
paychecks, nice cars to deny students the same chances, merely because we may
wish to salve our consciences, to demonstrate a commitment to social change
that involves no sacrifice from us but perhaps plenty from the students we
teach.
 
Do we therefore teach academic discourse as the ONLY ENGLISH?  Of course not.
Nor do we need to suggest that the language students speak at home is wrong,
debased, inferior.  But that's selling students' self-awareness short:
students can learn to use different languages in different social
circumstances.  All of us do that.  As long as we make no bones about the fact
that academic discourse is a complex of social conventions, there should be no
"political" problems in insisting that students learn it as part of their
preparation for entrance into the world of public discourse.
 
Lowell T. Frye
Rhetoric & Humanities
Hampden-Sydney College
lowellf@tiger.hsc.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 12:37:05 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Bridges <bbridges@NMSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
In-Reply-To:  <9310141620.AA24121@dante>
 
At New Mexico State, we award credit--not a grade, but credit--for our
four hour freshman composition course for an AP score of 3, 4, or 5.  Our
undergraduate studies committee will soon discuss whether to award more
credit for a 4 or a 5, but that wouldn't be credit for a course.  Instead,
it's more likely that students with those scores would receive 2 or 3
hours' credit in E100--Elective freshman English.  I'd be interested to
learn what other schools do, and whether faculty are comfortable with
awarding credit for AP scores.
 
Bill Bridges
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 13:53:07 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         David Chapman <DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD.BITNET>
Organization: Samford University Writing Programs
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
In-Reply-To:  Message of Thu,
              14 Oct 1993 12:19:36 -0400 from <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
 
Cheryl,
Samford requires two semesters of freshman comp.  Students with AP scores
of 4 or 5 take the accelerated one semester course, but are still required
to take 12 hours of English.  (Thus, they take 3 lit courses instead of the
normal 2 that are required.)
 
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| David W. Chapman, Director      | University Writing Programs     |
| Writing Across the Curriculum   | Samford University              |
| voice: (205) 870-2949           | Birmingham, AL 35229            |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
| BITNET:  DWCHAPMA@SAMFORD       |                                 |
|---------------------------------|---------------------------------|
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 15:08:44 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      AP score interpretation
 
At Western Illinois University there is a two-course writing requirement.  The
first course is taken in the freshman year, the second in the sophomore year.
Students receive course credit for the freshman-level course only with an
AP score of 4 or 5.
 
We had previously accepted an AP score of 3.  Two years ago, howver, I worked
with an AP course as an occassional "guest teacher."  I learned from the
teacher of that course that many students who earned a 3 on the exam were not,
in her estimation (which I trusted), competent enough writers to bypass any
college writing courses.
 
Our admissions office isn't really pleased that we don't accept the 3; that's
one less plumb they can offer prospective students.  I'm happier though.
 
Bruce H. Leland
Director of Writing
Western Illinois University
bleland@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 13:37:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
I have often used academic discourse as a very large and imprecise term to
encompass all discourse that is not (flame-ish statement coming) the silly
personal experience, artsy fartsy literary essay that has often been assigned
in first year writing courses. That is REALLY a kind of writing that no one
alive will ever ask our students to do again.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 13:43:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      AP score interpretation
 
Ariz State has a six hour requirement. We give no credit for 3's on the AP.
Students who score 4 or 5 get 6 credit hours--3 of the first year comp credits
and 3 credit either for Intro to Lit or an introgammar course, depending on
whi ch test they took. Studets who get AP credit still have to take our second
course, and we do offer special honors sections for them. (Collegaues who
grade the AP say we'd really be nuts to give credit for 3's. We used to read
the 3 papers to see if we would give credit, but we never did.)
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 13:45:50 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
 
Cheryl,
The U of Oregon has a two-course writing requirement. Students who score 5
on the AP Comp and Lit or a 4 or 5 on the Language and Comp satisfy the
entire requirement and receive transfer credits. Students who receive a 4
on the Comp and Lit or a 3 on the Language and Comp receive credit for the
first course and must take the second one.
 
I inherited this policy, and I'm interested in what other institutions are
doing. I have more confidence in AP than I do in other forms of
preparation/testing, but I have pretty strong objections to placement into
different courses--at least at the U of Oregon in 1993. I'm strongly in
favor, though, of different kinds of support for students with different
kinds of need.
 
Jim Crosswhite   jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 16:02:13 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Reply to Karl Schnapp:  I think academic only7 comes in
discourses, not a single one, but I think a large question exists
as to whether different departments actually stop and teach (!!!)
their discourses.  What happens more often from what I have seen
is that departments says "Do a paper." and expect it to come back
in their discourse.  When it doesn't they're furious, and they
blame us for not having taught students to write.  Can anyone
confirm this hunch of mine??  Mike Munley/Ball State
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 15:48:16 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Christine Hult <FAHULT@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
 
FYI: the F/W issue of WPA journal (which is going in th email this week)
contains an excellent article analyzing Advanced Placement and its uses
(abuses) in higher ed.  The article is by Dan Mahala and Mike Vivion at
Missouri-St. Loius.  Christine Hult
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 21:40:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Tests?
 
Ed, I have not seen the book yet and appreciate your bringing it to my
attention.  I've asked our library to order it ASAP.  I need all the help I
can get in persuading people that the job of universities is not _necessarily_
to reproduce the values of the larger culture (though Pierre Bourdieu
argues persuasively that that is in fact what happens).  My own Quixotian
vision is that writing programs can be a place where workable alternatives
are demonstrated--where literacy is shared among cultures rather than
bestowed by one culture upon the worthy applicants from another.  Perhaps not
Quixotian?
 
Becky
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 20:12:09 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
David -- I share your distaste for what Ross Winterowd called "the touchy
smelly feely school of writing."  But I also hold firm in my contention
that _most_ of what we perceive as "academic discourse" exists only in
the university hothouse.  It withers quickly outside.  Ron Shook
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 22:19:57 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
Cheryl, I want to respond to your series of anecdotes with one of my own.
I'm teaching a writing-intensive first-year seminar in sociolinguistics.
I've had my students work through J.L. Dillard's revision of Albert
Marckwardt's 1958 _American English_, in which the distinctive features of
American English are attributed to interaction with Spanish, French,
German, and Dutch inhabitants of the "New World," with a string of loan-words
adopted from Native American languages.  Dillard's revision inserts a few
paragraphs about possible contributions from African languages.  Now my
students are reading Geneva Smitherman's _Talkin and Testifyin_.  In the
interstices I have explained a bit about the history of American linguistics,
which for decades persisted in ignoring African contributions to American
English and even attributed the features of Black English to the influence
of (of all things) dialects of _British English_!  I've also shared with
them some artifacts of linguists' current efforts to unearth the history of
the intersection of English with African languages on this continent.
 
I have, moreover, talked about my own sense of unresolved conflict in
acquiring standard speech (mostly pronunciation) at the expense of my
native speech (Appalachian).
 
_Only now_ am I beginning to teach the use of the writer's handbook for
"correcting" usage.  Only now do I begin to feel ready to teach these
students strategies for acquiring the standard.  I feel it necessary to
first to make them aware that (1) the standard is not "correct" English from
which all other forms deviate, but is rather the form valorized by the
socially/politically/intellectually powerful and (2) that for those of us
for whom the standard significantly diverges from the language of our homes,
some sense of loss may be entailed in gaining facility with the standard.
Yet (3) for advancement in the social and economic ranks controlled by those
in social/political/intellectual power, facility with that H-form is
necessary.  (When I'm talking with more advanced classes, I also discuss
the complicity of _all_ ranks on the social hierarchy that makes this
linguistic standard feasible.)  (That's #4.)
 
In all this, I am keenly aware of how elaborate are the preparations I feel
necessary for teaching standard usage;  and I am also keenly aware that,
despite all these elaborate preparations, I am doing my own part in reproducing
the dominant culture.  I guess all I am accomplishing in all my elaborate
preparations is to make my students aware of their own complicity, as well,
in electing to reproduce that culture by acceding to its rules.....
 
I'd love to find a way out of this box.
 
Becky Howard
Department of Interdisciplinary Writing
Colgate University
BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET
BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 22:51:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
I don't see the field having a clear definition such as you hope for, Ed.  And
i see problems with the prcess/product dimensions of the term "holistic."
I also see problems with calling everything that yields multiple scores
"analytic" (but then, I would, since I advocate multiple scores, in the same
wayI guess you'd see problems with calling a procedure yielding multiple
scores "holistic").  I don't like "analytic" because of its historical assoc-
iations, which Irv's messages have shown are still current (referring to error-
seekers, etc).  Also, I believe that we can have multiple scores of "stuff"
that isn't "sub-skills" but what these days get call "facets."  "sub-skills"
sugest we know what 'the' macro-skill is, and I don't think we do.
Actually, tis is the conversation I've been longing to have with you for years,
but I get the uneasy feeling the rest of WPA-L may be yawning.  Unless there's
a storm of protest 'cos they're all gripped by this thread, maybe we should
form a private line?
I liked your paper in Brian and Michael's book very much, and agre it's a great
resource.  I'm hoping Hampton Press will do well, not only because it carries
my name in it, but because thats where Bill and I will have out portfolio book.
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 22:53:41 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Ed, Deborah
you got it
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 14 Oct 1993 22:00:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
The way out of the box, Becky, is to stop feeling guilty yourself because
education causes people to change. Students wouldn't be in college if they
weren't trying to change something in their lives. We have to be careful that
WE aren't more attached to their past than THEY are. We may feel a need for
elaborate preparations before teaching standard usage, but our students may
just be humo ring us until we get on with it. Have you ever heard students
talk about us when they don't think we're around? I don't think many of them
share our angst.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 08:12:00 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Chris Thaiss <CTHAISS@GMUVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      AP score interpretation
 
From Chris Thaiss:
 
Hi,Cheryl, from across the state at GMU.  George Mason requires 1 sem.
of first-year comp. (some sections linked with intro courses in
other depts.), 1 (or 2) sem. of w-i lit., and 1 sem. of junior-
level advanced comp. linked to major "areas" (business, soc. sci.,
nat.sci. and tech., humanities).  AP scores of 3 get students 3
credits for first-year comp., scores of 4 or 5 get them 3 credits of
comp and 3 of lit.  We used to distrust the ETS scorings, so we'd
require students to submit their essays so we could eval. them
independently.  But our evals were for the most part like ETS's,
and a study by our acad testing office showed that the students we
scored lower were nevertheless performing at the A or B level in
all their courses, so we decided to accept the ETS scores.
 
Chris Thaiss
DEpt. of English
George Mason U.
Fairfax, VA 22030
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 10:32:43 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
>Reply to Karl Schnapp:  I think academic only7 comes in
>discourses, not a single one, but I think a large question exists
>as to whether different departments actually stop and teach (!!!)
>their discourses.  What happens more often from what I have seen
>is that departments says "Do a paper." and expect it to come back
>in their discourse.  When it doesn't they're furious, and they
>blame us for not having taught students to write.  Can anyone
>confirm this hunch of mine??  Mike Munley/Ball State
 
Reply to Mike Munley: Confirm!  When I directed our writing center I got
many requests from other departments that don't need much translation to
mean what you describe.  I recently talked with a department head in
engineering who was astonished and then delighted with the apparently novel
suggestion of offering a seminar to his students on how to behave and write
like engineers. When I asked him how he learned to write in his discourse
he couldn't remember, but agreed that he'd never tried to teach it. He,
like most, needed only to give a moment of recognition to the problem and
then was ready to look for ways to do something about it.--Cheryl Ruggiero,
Va Tech
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
Blacksburg, VA
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 10:02:15 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Amy Devitt <DEVITT@UKANVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
 
Cheryl,
At the University of Kansas, we have a 9-hour (3 course) requirement
for most students not in professional schools.  It includes a
freshman composition course, a writing about literature course,
and another course in a literary genre or topic.  Our AP crediting
is a bit complicated.
2  A student who earns a 2 is eligible to take our honors placement exam.
 
3  A 3 earns placement in our first Honors course and reduces the
    requirement to 6 hours instead of 9.
 
4   A 4 earns placement in our second Honors course, gives 3 hours credit,
      and reduces the requirement to 3 hours.
 
5  A 5 earns exemption from the requirement and gives 6 hours credit.
 
Sounds easy to administer, doesn't it?
Amy Devitt
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 08:44:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Liz, I agree that the rest of the list must be bored or, at best amused, to see
that folk like us can't even define the terms we use for scoring essays so that
we have common definitions.  The message for the list is, don't trust tests.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 11:23:00 LCL
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LEMUSGRO <LEMUSGRO.UCS@SMTP.USI.EDU>
Subject:      wpa rookie
 
This is my first entry into wpa-email.  I'm Laurence E. Musgrove from the
University of Southern Indiana.  In August 1992, after completing my Ph.D.
at the University of Oregon, I became USI's first director of composition.
I've enjoyed what little I've read here so far.  My immediate concerns have
to do with part-time teachers of composition.  I'm sure this issue has
circulated among the e-mailers here, but I would be interested in
discovering the available means of persuading VP's and legislators of the
contradictions that exist between the goals of freshman rhetcomp and the
working conditions under which part-time teachers must teach.  I am also
interested in any discussions that might focus on the larger issue of
part-time employment.  My guess is that this problem exists in other
"institutions" as well.  However, I'm most interested in finding ways to
respond to the circumstances developing here.  For example, during the
spring semester 81% of our English 101's and 201's will be taught by 25
part-time state employees who share one office with four desks.
 
Laurence E. Musgrove
University of Southern Indiana
Evansville, IN  47712
812-465-7143
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 12:12:29 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Fred Kemp <YKFOK@TTACS.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
>>Reply to Karl Schnapp:  I think academic only7 comes in
>>discourses, not a single one, but I think a large question exists
>>as to whether different departments actually stop and teach (!!!)
>>their discourses.  What happens more often from what I have seen
>>is that departments says "Do a paper." and expect it to come back
>>in their discourse.  When it doesn't they're furious, and they
>>blame us for not having taught students to write.  Can anyone
>>confirm this hunch of mine??  Mike Munley/Ball State
>
>Reply to Mike Munley: Confirm!  When I directed our writing center I got
>many requests from other departments that don't need much translation to
>mean what you describe.  I recently talked with a department head in
>engineering who was astonished and then delighted with the apparently novel
>suggestion of offering a seminar to his students on how to behave and write
>like engineers. When I asked him how he learned to write in his discourse
>he couldn't remember, but agreed that he'd never tried to teach it. He,
>like most, needed only to give a moment of recognition to the problem and
>then was ready to look for ways to do something about it.--Cheryl Ruggiero,
>Va Tech
>
>Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
>Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
>Blacksburg, VA
 
Double confirm.  After some experience in this area, I have come to believe
that just about everybody except those who by training and inclination look
at writing as powfully contextual seem to assume that their discourse IS
discourse, and that alternative manners of written expression are somehow
not truly alternative but simply deficient.  This academic provincialism
lies at the heart of the problem of first-year composition, for we
ourselves are not completely immune from the malady.
 
Fred Kemp,
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 14:04:18 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         stine@LU.LINCOLN.EDU
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
I just wanted to second David's comment that "we may feel a need for
elaborate preparations before teaching standard usage, but our students
may just be humoring us until we get on with it."  The other week
after I had given one of my own "elaborate preparations", discussing
power dialects and "static in the communication process", etc., one
of my students (all of whom are adult, most minorities, all back in
school for professional advancement) said "I can't believe you
professors are still worrying about that--I thought we finished with
that in the 60's."  --Linda Stine
                      Lincoln University, PA
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 14:16:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H43YJSZRTA001WE3@crcvms.unl.edu> from "David E. Schwalm" at
              Oct 14, 93 01:37:19 pm
 
David:
(Responding to your flamethrower):  do you mean the familiar
essay (personal essay, reflective essay--or, as Montaigne saw
it, the essay)?  I should be very sorry to see that exorcised
as a legitimate genre for firstyear students to explore.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 14:26:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H42UB4RPDS001W3F@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              13, 93 08:34:30 pm
 
Liz:
Please send (analytic vs focused holistic).  To me, focused
holistic looks at rhetorical features that are specific to
writing situations (or kinds of writing situatons).  Analytic
was chiefly used in the late 60's and 70's.  Scorers looked
at generic features thought to be common to all kinds of
writing (coherence, style, organization, mechanics, etc.).  As
I remember it, they gave scores of something like 1 to 3
 for each feature and then added the total (with some
weighting, I believe) for the essays score.
 
I would have sent this private but didn't have your
email address.
--
Irvin Peckham
Dept. of English
Omaha NE 68182-0175
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 15:09:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  <01H42J9GCO18001MLT@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Cheryl Ruggiero" at Oct
              13, 93 04:46:51 pm
 
Cheryl:
In response to your anecdotes:  this will be brief because I _knew_
I shouldn't look at e-mail this afternoon.  I think Becky outlined
most of what I would say.  I teach the conventions; I couch them
within a recognition of precisely how they operate in the culture.
This isn't something I can say I "teach."  The socioeconomic,
ideological aspects of the conventions (I know that's not all
we're talking about here) are simply part of the ongoing conver-
sations in the class.  The students understand this--or they
do as soon as you do a few things to make it visible.  I don't
apologize for this stance or pedagogy.  The students know they
have to discover the dominant culture's (as if it were unitary)
way of speaking, writing, and problem solving.  I don't worry
about this being complicity.  I have a different way of looking
at what I'm doing in the classroom.  I am working with each
student, trying to discover his or her ability level and particular
writing problems, and move that student along as best I can in
the time I have.  My function stops about there.   I should add
that I don't really do this individually.  I get the students
to do this with each other and I chime in (and of course
organize).
 
So with your examples:  I wouldn't want to pass people along
who are going to be knocked down elsewhere.  I do what I
can to help them while they're in my class so they won't get
knocked down. And I am quite frank about relaying to them
my assessment of their chances when they leave my course.
 
But finding ways of reducing complicity:  don't buy into the
necessity of stratifying students.  There are other ways to
teach.
 
On another note:  if we are really concerned about the social
processes of the culture, it seems to me that we should work
these concerns out in the political arena.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 15:12:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Test and Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H42UYTD8L4001IPG@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Ken Smith" at Oct 13,
              93 10:54:35 pm
 
> of teaching that do not require social/linguistic stratifications."  But
> as I read and reread your sentence and thought of the best writing courses
> I know, I wanted to change verbs on you: "We can look for ways of teaching
> that DISRUPT social and linguistic stratifications."  Do you mean that
> as well?
>
> Ken Smith
Ken:
I've taken up too much air time here already and I hesitate to reply.
I think I just talked about changing from "do not require" to "disrupt."
I don't think I meant the latter.  Okay.  Maybe subversively.  Almost
unintentionally.  But I have a different kind of mission in the classroom.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 15:14:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Suggested Placement Test and Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H43UFWP6HW002398@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Lowell Frye" at Oct 14,
              93 01:22:56 pm
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 16:18:31 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: FROM field duplicated. Last occurrence was retained.
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@MVAX.CC.CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
 
we don't require any freshman writing or english course at this writing
(but we're redoing gen ed requirements, so that may change).  The college
allows four credits for a 5 AP score, but the English department has such
particular requirements that students can't use that to opt out of basic
litcrit courses that they need for the major--so it becomes in effect
elective credit.
Theresa Ammirati, Connecticut College
 
 
On Thu, 14 Oct 1993, Cheryl Ruggiero wrote:
 
> Well, this message is brief, at least.  I've been asked to find out how
> other schools interpret high school AP scores, and I hope this list may be
> a fast informal way to do so.  Can anyone out there tell me 1) how many
> semester/quarter hours and courses of "Freshman" writing/English courses
> your school requires, and 2) how much credit for these courses you award
> for AP scores of 3, 4, and 5 on either AP English exam? Thanks!
>
> Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
> Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
> Blacksburg, VA
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 16:58:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
In-Reply-To:  <01H44N82P88C0021MU@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              14, 93 10:51:41 pm
 
Liz and Ed:  Please continue your discussion on the list.  I
did some minimal assessment of basic writing program as a grad
student and was at a place during a WPA program assessment--and
that's about all I know.  With no time to do my own research and
with assessment issues floating around the legislative bodies of
all of the states I've been in, even just hearing the terms of
your discussion is teaching me something.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 17:07:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  <01H44MYTIISY00237L@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Becky Howard,
              Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" at Oct 14, 93 10:19:57 pm
 
Becky, To get out of the box, work with patterns of error in
all the good ways your training has shown you--but don't count
error in grading.  Simply disregard it.  Your students know
others will count it and you can be the coach showing them
how to take care of things.  But you've taught them too much--
and they know your politics now--to say, okay, I'm docking the
grade for usage and mechanics.  I find I can never be as
hardcore in papers in intro linguistics because I've just taught
and fought about all dialects being rule-governed and not
lazy careless derivatives of some standard dialect.  I say
this situation calls for standard--but I can't make myself
take that seriously in a class whose topic is linguistics.
What I can take very seriously in linguistics papers is the
attention to linguistic elements as evidence for claims and
 the assumptions of linguistics (like that dialects are
not careless derivatives of standard!)  Have them read Sledd
on bidialectalism and they ought not to let you count their
errors anyway!
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 15:15:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: CLEP Scores for Composition
 
Yes, please continue your discussion, Ed and Liz, and do it on the list. But
to help us follow it, please start a new subject line--maybe "Ed 'n' Liz."
This discussion is currently proceeding under two or three different subject
lines. But let's go with it. This is important stuff for all WPAs.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 15 Oct 1993 17:51:32 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Amy Devitt <DEVITT@UKANVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      AP scores
 
Cheryl,
At the University of Kansas, we have a 9-hour (three course) requirement
for most students not in professional schools.  It includes a freshman
composition course, a writing about literature course, and a course on
a literary genre or topic.  The AP interpretation is a bit complicated:
 
2  A student who scores 2 is eligible to take the placement exam for
    our Honors course
 
3  A 3 earns placement in our Honors course and a reduction of the
     requirement to 6 hours.
 
4  A 4 earns placement in the second Honors course, 3 hours credit, and
     reduction of the requirement to 3 hours.
 
5  A 5 earns exemption from the requirement and 6 hours credit.
 
Sounds fun to administer, huh?
 
I hope this helps.  And to whatever private line received my first
message on the subject, I apologize.  I'm getting the hang of this.
 
Amy Devitt
devitt@kuhub.cc.ukans.edu
DEVITT@UKANVAX
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Oct 1993 00:27:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H43YJSZRTA001WE3@crcvms.unl.edu> from "David E. Schwalm" at
              Oct 14, 93 01:37:19 pm
 
This thread seems to be just about exhausted, but I've been
thinking about it.  I'm about done with Swales, Genre Analysis.
He talks about letters as a kind of category that we use but
which is not a genre.  For him, a primary genre feature is commom
or similar purpose.  So "letters' are not a genre, tho letters
of complaint, for example, are.  He doesn't use the term
academic discourse, but I think it works out the same way--
academic discourse is not itself a genre, but, like letters,
we can do pretty good at grouping texts into piles that
are +academic discourse and -academic discourse.  (I did this
with a class once using letters--postcards were letters, but
papal letters and the epistles of the bible were questionable,
as were form letters inviting you to apply for medical insurance.
What counts as a letter is more than a salutation and closing) Swales
brings together a real host of research on the research
article as a genre, particularly in the sciences.  I got really engrossed
in the book and want to recommend it.
 
So while "academic discourse" may not point to any one genre,
it is no less useful a term than "letters" is for talking about
a shared experience.  And we would exclude some of the texts
in academia from the category of "academic discourse" and we
would likely include some from outside the academic walls.  Swales
research-community readers and writers are *primarily* academic,
but there are as well a number of readers and writers from gov't aand
other institutions.
 
I understand dangers of academic over-specializing,
but I'm not sure I understand why "academic discourse" is
something to avoid or to avoid teaching.  Teach it as formula
and it's as boring and deadening as any formula.  Teach it as
rhetorical awareness and minds can engage.  I rather like it.  Informal
academic discourse is what I think I'm doing here.  Certainly,
there's a different style of conversation here than on alt.zines or
alt.rainbow.  And it's not wholly the fact that only Becky has been
urging political action--tho I think that's part of the difference.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Oct 1993 08:03:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
Joan, I'm with you:  I gave up counting errors years ago.  I guess what
I'm feeling frustrated about is that while I can make my students aware
of the personal and political implications of their language choices--
including the choice to learn the standard--I can't change the circumstances
which they (and I) face.  By teaching code-switching, therefore, I am making
my own contribution to the reproduction of the linguistic hierarchy.  I am
enabling these students to function in the hierarchy, but I am not affecting
the hierarchy itself;  and by enabling those students, I am enabling the
hierarchy.  I continue to do it--it seems at present my best option--but
I chafe, sometimes considerably.
 
Becky
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Oct 1993 09:18:39 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Wendy Bishop <wbishop@GARNET.ACNS.FSU.EDU>
Subject:      Question
 
Could anyone send me the exact dates and location of the July 1994
WPA meeting?  Thanks, Wendy Bishop
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Oct 1993 10:00:13 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Those following this thread might be interested in the October 93 issue of
RTE, which focuses on genres.  I'm trying to get informed on this matter and
appreciate what I've been reading here.  I wish someone would relate the genre
issue to what some people call "matrix theory."  Are they different names for
the same concepts or are they different concepts?
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Oct 1993 10:07:17 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
At the risk of sounding antediluvian, I think we should do something about
mechanically messy papers.  Granted, error-counting is silly.  But acting as
if an error-filled paper is only a dialect issue is wrong too.  We can and
should ask our students to use a spellchecker and otherwise clean up their
copy.  We are helping them to enter a discourse community that sees surface
sloppiness as a symbol of mental sloppiness, not always true but not always
false either.  If that is ALL that we do, we are conniving; but if we act as
if the surface simply doesn't matter we make ourselves ridiculous.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 16 Oct 1993 23:09:36 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ken Smith <kensmith@GANDALF.RUTGERS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  Your message of Sat, 16 Oct 1993 08:03:03 -0400
 
Becky,
     Concerning your fear that writing courses merely contribute to "the
reproduction of the linguistic hierarcy..."
     1.  Is that hierarchy so thoroughly closed as a system that its new
participants can't reshape it somewhat to meet their new circumstances?
     2.  Isn't literacy itself a bundle of tools for critical consciousness,
if only we teach it and learn it that way?  Isn't a critical kind of
literacy exactly what independent citizens need to help reshape the culture
that has been passed down to them?
     3.  While any hierarchy passes out its rewards unequally, aren't the
rewards for mastering a portion of the "linguistic hierarchy" really
worth something?  Doesn't that mastery allow us to begin our work--in
whatever field--where others left off, instead of having to make it all
up from scratch?
     4.  If we overhear students talking in the cafeteria, don't we get
a nice sense of their own autonomy, as they agree that certain courses
are a waste of time while others are not?  Aren't they fairly good at
seeing through things?
 
     I keep returning to the word "appropriate," as it is used in the
quotation from Foucault that David Bartholomae uses at the start of his
"Inventing the University" essay.  Foucault says we can by appropriated
by the discourses that surround us, and we can appropriate those discourses
too.  My faith as a writing teacher rests on the second half of that
sentence.
 
Ken Smith
kensmith@gandalf.rutgers.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Oct 1993 19:05:03 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
Ken, I hope you're right on all four counts;  those are the most positive
perspectives available to us.  I operate on that faith--but I must admit
that the concept of "scratch" has a certain appeal.....
 
Ed, I don't think anyone in this discussion has expressed doubt about the
importance of students' acquisition of the H-form.  But _teaching_ the
H-form does not require _grading_ it.....
 
Becky
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Oct 1993 19:05:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@ANDY.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
In-Reply-To:  <9310151651.AA27822@andy.bgsu.edu>
 
Laurence:  I'm John Clark, assistant to the writing program director at
Bowling Green State U., Bowling Green, Ohio.  Our situation in terms of
part-timers isn't quite as bad as yours yet, we only have nearly 100% of
our 100 and 200-level courses in writing, creative writing, and lit.
taught by either part-timers, some working at three or four schools, and
t.a.'s!  Does anyone ever wonder what the student thinks who finds out
that the tuition he/she pays (the same rate as for any other course) is
"buying" not necessarily a theory-driven and practicum-oriented
professional writing instructor, but a marginalized,enslaved, and
thoroughly disenchanted drone?  My favorite saying is that students are
people, too; aren't our first and second-year students, in our eyes, the
holders of just a little bit of potential?  As the saying goes, the
poor get poorer, and we've somehow created a system with this
part-timer thing which has gotten out of hand. Let's stop the insanity.  J.C.
 
On Fri, 15 Oct 1993, LEMUSGRO wrote:
 
> This is my first entry into wpa-email.  I'm Laurence E. Musgrove from the
> University of Southern Indiana.  In August 1992, after completing my Ph.D.
> at the University of Oregon, I became USI's first director of composition.
> I've enjoyed what little I've read here so far.  My immediate concerns have
> to do with part-time teachers of composition.  I'm sure this issue has
> circulated among the e-mailers here, but I would be interested in
> discovering the available means of persuading VP's and legislators of the
> contradictions that exist between the goals of freshman rhetcomp and the
> working conditions under which part-time teachers must teach.  I am also
> interested in any discussions that might focus on the larger issue of
> part-time employment.  My guess is that this problem exists in other
> "institutions" as well.  However, I'm most interested in finding ways to
> respond to the circumstances developing here.  For example, during the
> spring semester 81% of our English 101's and 201's will be taught by 25
> part-time state employees who share one office with four desks.
>
> Laurence E. Musgrove
> University of Southern Indiana
> Evansville, IN  47712
> 812-465-7143
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 17 Oct 1993 22:55:00 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Ed and Liz
 
I, for one, would like to see that conversation play out on the list,
folks, as long as the two of you are comfortable exposing your processes
of working out the issues involved.
Bill
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 09:12:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Linguistic Hierarchies and Other Hierarchies
 
Ed, I don't disregard error--I don't know anyone who does.  In the
linguistic classes, however, the issue of error takes on a
very different role in the comp classroom.  One is the differences
between error and rule-bound variation.  When students have
read articles on linguistics written in black English by
Geneva Smitherman-Donaldson, it is clear that error comes in
variable statuses.  Some "error" is more political then
other error.  One of my quizzes requires students to re-write
standard English sentences into correct Black
English, so that the non-BE speakers get a feel for how
very difficult and uneasy a task bidialectalism can be when
the dialects carry all of the weight of value and self-concept
that BE and standard
do.  When part of the content of the course is language
variation, then the issue of error becomes explicitly complicated.
 
Do my students know that they will be
penalized if they write BE for most purposes?  Absolutely--
they get penalized for talking it even.  Part of my linguistics
course is to understand why I do not penalize dialect variation
in writing in the course.  Not all perceived error is comes from
variation.  They should, I hope, get out of my course less
vulnerable to personal judgments about their language for
better reasons than they may have resisted such judgments before.
I find it's also a very good exercise for people for whom standard
is a near first dialect, to experience what it means to be in a
situation where that ease doesn't automatically get them a head
start.
 
I am however intransigent about using linguistic evidence
appropriately.
 
Now that I'm in a university with an outrageously low minority
population, especially given the ratios in the city itself,
I'm re-thinking how I do this and how it works out in class.  I
require two writing projects, one collaboratively researched and
one not.  This semester I have only one BE speaker who is
already fluently bidialectal.  My usual way of working
this material would single her out unfairly,  So
what I've reported is past practice.  Revision in progress for
new audience configuration.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 08:34:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Question
 
Wendy, the 1994 WPA meeting is in Oxford, MS July 28-31; the workshop is in the
same place July 25-28.  Info from Ben McClelland, English dept, U of Miss,
University, MS 38677.  No need to bring thermals.  This will be a joint meeting
with ADE and immediately followed by a Faulker conference.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 08:53:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Thanks, Bill, for getting this new subject on line; I don't know how to do that.
I also don't know how some of you can include the message you're responding to
in your own message, a helpful but mysterious trick.  Any advice on these
arcane skills will help.
        The issue that Liz and I opened seems silly on the surface: what do you
call the different ways of reading/scoring essay tests or portfolios?  But in
one sense, assessment defines what we value, and total confusion on assessment
terminology relects differences, if not confusion, in the field as a whole.
Back in 1985 I tried to regularize terminology so we could at least talk on
these matters.  Here was what I proposed:
        Holistic scoring: a single score for the work as a whole, assuming that
the whole was greater than the sum of its parts. The scoring guide could focus
the criteria as appropriate for the program (thus "focused holistic scoring") or
even narrow the criteria to a single trait, such as coherence ("primary trait
scoring").
        Analytic scoring: a series of scores for supposedly separable skills,
such as "sentence structure," "spelling," "paragraph coherence," which may then
be manipulated or combined in various ways.  Here the whole is seen as the sum
of the parts.
        Holistic scoring makes sense to me on theoretical grounds and on pract-
ical grounds as well, since we can get good agreement from readers for a partic-
ular purpose.  But all it gives is a ranking and a single score.  Analytic
scoring seems to me theoretically wrong, but it does give more information for
teachers.
        As usual, what seemed to me a clean and clear set of definitions did
not win universal assent.  Perhaps Liz can clarify why.
                                        --Ed White
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Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 09:00:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Linguistic Hierarchies and Other Hierarchies
 
Joan, thanks for the clarification on linguistic variation.  I try to do what
you describe, as most of us probably do.  I wish I could do it as well as you.
                                        --Ed White
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Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 11:17:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Deborah Holdstein <GAS54R0@ECNUXA.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  <199310172041.AA22010@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu>
 
On Sat, 16 Oct 1993, Edward White wrote:
 
> At the risk of sounding antediluvian, I think we should do something about
> mechanically messy papers.  Granted, error-counting is silly.  But acting as
> if an error-filled paper is only a dialect issue is wrong too.  We can and
> should ask our students to use a spellchecker and otherwise clean up their
> copy.  We are helping them to enter a discourse community that sees surface
> sloppiness as a symbol of mental sloppiness, not always true but not always
> false either.  If that is ALL that we do, we are conniving; but if we act as
> if the surface simply doesn't matter we make ourselves ridiculous.
>                                         --Ed White
 
Let me respond to one aspect of your message, Ed, and let me state the
obvious.  If you're worrying about mental sloppiness, then you also
need to worry about the ways in which most student use spelling checkers--as
encouragement for mental sloppiness!  Perhaps the best way to use them is
as the occasion for careful editing in addition to whatever the
computer does or doesn't find,  and to
insist that students are more responsible than ever for the quality of
their writing at all "levels"; after all, the style checker won't find
different it's/its, they're/their/there, etc.  And grammar checkers are,
in my view, all but useless except as good "negative" examples.
 
In all, I agree and say "YES!" to your message!
 
Debbie Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, IL 60466
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Sorry everyone: I've been off e-mail a few days and am just catching up.
Ed, I agree with the two definitions you give, for holistic and analytic
scoring.  However, i argue that they don't cover the universe of possibilities.
I coined the term "multiple trait" as a parallel with Lloyd-Jones' "primary
trait" method (and thus, in the paper I'm sending you, and for political
reasons as much as anything, I classify multiple trait as a holistic method).
By multiple trait I mean a scoring method that is developed for a specified
type of writing, with more than one score, each score given for a carefully-
defined universe that has been found in research to be salient in that context
(in much the way Lylod-Jones described developing PT scoring instruments).  It
differs from PT because the same instrument can be used with all prompts that
fit the design specifications of the genre and text context, so it's not as
expensive to develop.  It differs from holistic as you have described it
because there are several scores: whether or not these are aggregated in some
way is a bureaucratic/local political decision that may screw up the value of
the scoring in use but is a separate consideration from the validity of the
MT instrument for scoring. It differs from "analytic" scoring because 1) the
negative baggage that became attached to analytic methods in the bad old days
demands we find a new term for methods that use multiple scores; 2) it is
inherently different in: stressing specific writng characteristics ("traits")
more than general ones like 'spelling;' senteence structure'; it does not
assume that there are 'separable SUB skills' but that different ways of looking
at a text that sometimes yield different judgments (as Diederich told us eons
ago and many others since, they just didn't do the obvious about it); (sorry, I
didn't need the second "that" in the clause above); it provides scales and
benchmarks for the traits in a similar way as is done in well-developed
holistic assessments; writer performances can be described and reported using
the scoring guide (or a version specifically for that purpose) instead of or
as well as using numbers; there is no assumption that the parts equal the whole,
rather the reverse, there is an acceptance that the whole is different from
all its parts and different too from a representation as a single number (or a
single anything).  MT goes well with our current post-positivist view of
writing evaluation becuase there is less stress placed on reader agreement;
there are more decision points on whcih readers may agree or disagree; psycho-
metrically we can reach decent r's across 2 readers rather easily because
there are more factors.  For reporting pourposes MT is excellent because it
shows writers readers' opinions.  Mt is especially good for evaluating the
writng of special groups (like ESL writers) where we are more likely to find
what I call a "marked profile" 9this means, where a writer is good at some
things and bad, or noticeably less good, at others--good at ideas and bad at sen
   tence structure, for example, is a very common ESL pattern).  We are able to
tell the writer what we've noticed, even in large assessments.
Does it take longer?  yes, it takes longer than the 20-second average of an
ETS
st of Written English reading; but it doesn't take all that much longer
(about 1.5 times, we estimated in the Michigan assessment) and it yields more
than 1.5 times the information.   MT is also especially good in WACish
situations; the scoring guides i developed for the British Council, for e.g.,
were different for information-reporting task types than for argument about
SP issues; it is also good for tasks on a cline as in many large-scale ESL
writng assessemnts: the one I did this summer for the Australian gov't, for
e.g. has tasks at 3 difficulty levels and the scoring parameters are different
at each level.
 
So now I've told you what's in the paper!
Liz
LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
and thanks to those who said publicly and privately they wanted the discussion
kept on-list
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Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 06:55:10 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: FROM field duplicated. Last occurrence was retained.
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@MVAX.CC.CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
I want to ditto Ed White's comments about mechanically messy papers.  I
told my seminar in the teaching of writing (peopled by potential writing
center tutors and others who plan to teach in high school and junior high
school and who are thus concerned about writing--or at least should be)
that I was going to be extremely rigorous in expecting papers free of
punctuation and grammatical errors, partially because as potential
teachers and tutors of writing, they needed to at least be able to
recognize and point out problems caused by surface error.  Although as
tutors they are not expected to be proofreaders or copyeditors, they do, I
believe, have an obligation to see that error exists and to be able to
explain why it's troublesome.  I don't wish to devote class time to
punctuation and grammar review, but I did offer to hold review sessions
for those who needed them, and I also referred them to the many handbooks
lying around the center (where the class, incidentally, meets) as well as
to the handbook we have for class.
        To my surprise many reacted by saying that they were unhappy about
not knowing some basic information or not feeling comfortable with their
ability to spot and correct surface error, even in their own writing.  We
spent some time talking about the problems caused by surface error, and I
used the analogy (not original with me, but I don't remember the source,
and which I incidentally overheard a tutor using the next day) that
surface error was like being in a museum filled with smoke.  No matter how
wonderful the artwork on the walls, if I could only dimly perceive it
through the smoke, I might as well be looking at paintings on velvet.
        This is not to restart the grammar debate, but it is to note that
students themselves may feel cheated by the lack of attention to messiness
and that they can and do understand the ways in which surface error may
interfere with their communicating ideas.
Theresa Ammirati
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     <Parser> W: FROM field duplicated. Last occurrence was retained.
From:         "Theresa P. Ammirati" <tpamm@MVAX.CC.CONNCOLL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: reply to irv--cultural connivance
 
I want to ditto Ed White's remark re mechanically messy papers.  I
recently told the would-be tutors in my seminar on writing (offered mainly
for potential writing center tutors and those who plan to teach in high
school and junior high) that although punctuation and mechanics were
surface problems, I was going to hold them to extremely rigorous
standards.  My rationale (which I explained to them) is that although
their job is not to be a proofreader or copy editor, they ought to
recognize when problems exist. ought to be able at least to point out to
students recurring problems, and ought to be able, should the need arise,
to help students learn how to solve problems of punctuation, grammar, and
mechanics.  Surprisingly, most reacted by admitting a lack in their own
knowledge and a desire (perhaps prompted by my somewhat hard-nosed
position) to learn better how not to make those errors.  I don't wish to
devote class time to grammar review, but I did offer to hold extra
sessions for questions they felt they couldn't answer on their own.  (I
also directed them to the many handbooks we have lying around the center
as well as to the handbook we have for class, suggesting that, as people
who wrote well in general and as people who had evidenced a concern about
using language effectively, they probably could answer most of their
questions themselves and probably could avoid surface error with a little
care.)  I used the analogy (which is probably not original and which, by
the way, I overheard a tutor using the next day) that surface error was lIu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Amy Devitt <DEVITT@UKANVAX.BITNET>
Subject:      position announcement
 
                      Position Description
                Composition Studies and Rhetoric
                      University of Kansas
 
 
Department:  English
 
Title:  Assistant Professor of English
 
Starting Date:  16 August 1994, contingent upon budgetary funding
Length of Appointment:  Tenure-track
 
Duties:  Teaching courses in composition studies, rhetoric,
undergraduate writing, and introductory literature; research and
writing leading to publication; service.
 
Required Qualifications:  Specialization in composition studies and
rhetoric; evidence of successful teaching; preparation to teach
beginning and advanced courses in specialty, undergraduate writing
courses, and introductory literature courses; PhD completed by
starting date.
 
Preferred Qualifications:  Relevant publication.
 
 
Person to contact:  Professor Michael L. Johnson, Chair, Department
of English, University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 66045-2115.
 
Application must include letter of application, CV, dossier
containing an official transcript and at least 3 (three) recent
letters of recommendation that evaluate scholarship and teaching.
 
Postcard for acknowledgment.
 
Application must be postmarked by 15 November 1993.
 
Interviews at MLA Convention, Toronto, 27-30 December 1993.
 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION
EMPLOYER.  APPLICATIONS ARE SOUGHT FROM ALL QUALIFIED PERSONS
REGARDLESS OF RACE, COLOR, SEX, DISABILITY, AND, AS COVERED BY LAW,
VETERAN STATUS.  IN ADDITION, UNIVERSITY POLICIES PROHIBIT
DISCRIMINATION ON THE BASIS OF RELIGION, NATIONAL ORIGIN, AGE,
SEXUAL ORIENTATION, MARITAL STATUS, AND PARENTAL STATUS.
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H498XATMQW002DHO@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 18,
              93 08:53:45 am
 
Ed:
I vote we stay with your defintions.  There the ones I grew up with.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Ed, your definitions of holisitc and analytic scoring make perfect sense
to me.  I hate to make this issue any more arguable than it already is,
but the term that's often been a bit fuzzy is "primary trait scoring."
As you defined it (I believe), it's a form of holistic scoring, but
I've also seen what I would call "primary-trait analytic scoring"
since these rubrics involving giving a series of scores (ala analytic
scores) that reflect subskills associated with a specific type of
writing (e.g., giving a score to a narrative essay based on
the narrative having a point--awful example but it's the one
that comes to mind).
 
It seems to me, then, that primary-trait scoring could be a specific
approach to analytic, holistic, or analytic/holistic tesing.
 
larry beason
Eastern Washington Univ.
LBeason@EWUVMS
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Date:         Mon, 18 Oct 1993 16:46:02 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      "error" analogies
 
Theresa Ammirati described the analogy she uses in class to communicate
to students her attitude toward error.  I find these kinds of analogies
fascinating and tried to remember my own analogy for error.  Here it is
 
        I tell my students that correctness is like table manners.
        Context determines "bad manners"--what is OK at home may
        NOT be OK in front of your teacher, or a prospective
        employer.  In the privacy of early drafts (up until they
        submit a draft for evaluation), they may adopt any manners
        they wish.  But when they sit down with me for a meal, they'd
        probably do well to attend to some niceties.
 
Perhaps it's my background (perhaps it's my dietary behaviors), but this
analogy works for me.  This is an invitation to analyze/critique the analogy,
if you wish, or to add one of your own.
 
KSchnapp
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
I'm with Larry.  Even though I've read a lot of the literature on primary-
trait scoring, I still don't think I understand the differences between it
and analytical scoring.  That is, what is a "primary trait," and how would
I know one if I saw it?
 
Perhaps a definition is in order, including an illustration?
 
Kschnapp
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From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
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In-Reply-To:  <01H49JCKFFC400249S@crcvms.unl.edu> from "KARL SCHNAPP" at Oct 18,
              93 04:50:38 pm
 
My recollection from the more than 10 years ago when I read on
assessment was that analytic scoring was considered universal,
a set of categories like development and mechanics and style (I
think there were 5).  Each paper was scaored in each category.
Primary trait scoring developed categories specific to each prompt.
That is, the assessors were to devise the prompt and then in
advance of testing, specify those categories that a good response
would have.  The categories would be prompt-specific, like
addresses counter-arguments or problem-solution organization or
whatever.  THis is digging, since the only actual assesments I've
been a part of were holistic.  SOmeone (whose name I ought to
remember) did research looking at writing about a drunk-driving
law (I think) and Perry's cognitive stages.  It struck me at the
time that reading for stage was like having a set of primary
traits for each stage--patterns of characteristic thought,
development, kind of evidence, etc.  (I'm oversimplifying, but
I remember thinking that.  And that's probably the only time
I've spontaneously thought about primary trait scoring in those
10 years.)
 
Liz, I couldn't get enough from your posting to get a good sense of
multiple trait scoring.  I remember you mentioned a paper--is it
available anywhere besides from you directly?  I need a lot more
elaboration to follow any kind of procedural information.  Thanks.
 
>
> I'm with Larry.  Even though I've read a lot of the literature on primary-
> trait scoring, I still don't think I understand the differences between it
> and analytical scoring.  That is, what is a "primary trait," and how would
> I know one if I saw it?
>
> Perhaps a definition is in order, including an illustration?
>
> Kschnapp
>
 
 
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
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From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
 
Laurence,
 
I guess I'd advise spending some time talking with the adjuncts whose
working conditions are bad.  I'm ver y concerned with situations like
the one outlined at BGSU, where there's a large contingent of disen-
franchised adjunct faculty.  But damned if I don't keep running into
people who read the journals, attend the conferences, sit in on pedagogy
classes, and teach one or two sections each quarter because they love
doing it; they don't need the money; they've got full-time jobs in
other fields but never got teaching out of their systems; the kids are
grown and they want to use that master's degree and be of use....
 
IN other words, I find the whole issue of part-time employment very
difficult to sort out these days, when I've got good people who swear
they'd work for nothing if that's what it took.  Is the university
exploiting people who are birght and talented and could (and do) hold
down any number of jobs, but s choose to teach part-time?
 
At the same time, I recognize that the university gets an incredible
bargain out of this opportunity--I'm working with the president-elect
of our faculty to push for a meaningful raise and patrial (shoot--I
can't get the delete key to work) partial benefits for adjuncts, but
there's a real sense that for upper administrators the bottom line is,
well, the bottom line:  they may have to pay $60,000 for an assistant
professor in a field where candidates are few and far between, so in
market terms what incentive to (rats) do they have to pay more than
a pittance for people who are so plentiflu that we have far more
applying than we can hire?  (Some cogent replies to this line of
reasoning--that go beyond "It's the right thing to do"--woul d be
welcome here!)
 
Rich Bullock
Wright State, Dayton
rbullock@desire.wright.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
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In-Reply-To:  <01H49FFMMYTC001GLN@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Theresa P. Ammirati" at
              Oct 18, 93 06:31:24 am
 
I don't want to re-open the grammar debate either.  But I do
want to point out that both Becky and I were talking about
writing going on in linguistics classes not in comp classes,
mine intro to linguistics, hers sociolinguistics.
I want to make the distinction between error and variation.  If
a student writes me an nearly error-free paper in Black English in
a linguistics class, then that student is demonstrating a
deeper understanding of the assumptions of the discipline about
langauge than many students in intro-level linguistics
classes demonstrate.  The purposes of writing in a class explicitly
teaching writing and in a class using writing as part of
a larger structure may be different.  In this case, I think
those differences are relevant to the so-called surface
features that are related to language variety.  They are part of
the explicit course-content.  To write error-free Black English
requires just as much editing and word precision as writing
error-free standard English.  I think Smitherman-Donaldson
is as good a model of good linguistics writing as Labov is--and
she has published several articles on linguistics using Black
English as her medium.  I just wish I also had published
models for spanish-influenced English as well.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
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Ah, Ron.  You mentioned PMLA as belonging to your academic discourse
set.  If you include it and the tiresome stuff the Accountancy
professors write for their professional journals, then I'll excuse myself
from the conversation.  I thought we were talking about the kind of
writing we are trying to teach students.  Unless they're grad students
and want to learn to write incomprehensible dribble like the rest
of us write for publication, then I think we want to teach them
something else.  The accountancy prof. who gives case-based
assignments to his classes told me, and I quote from an interview
I did with as part of a qualitative study, "I have absolutely no
responsibility to teach my [undergraduate] students the discourse
of the academy."  Maybe we need two terms- one for what we teach
students (or want to teach them) and one for what we do.  I've heard
people say "college writing" and that almost fits.  I think we actually
have four types of writing in college: (1) the real writing we do as
part of our daily jobs- memos, proposals, letters, etc.; (2) professional
journal stuff; (3) student research reports that prove they can follow
directions (find other sources, quote and document them, etc); (4) case-
based or lab-report writing-to-learn projects.  Oh, I forgot the grad
thesis- a hybrid between 2 and 3.  Are all of these academic writing in
your definition of it?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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Karl, exactly my point.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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Cheryl, I'm glad you asked; I'd like to know too.  At BSU, 6 hours
are required.  An AP 5 gets all six;students are exempt from 101 and
102.  3s and 4s get out of 101.  Then we have this insane policty whereby
3s and 4s are reviewed by me to see if they can get 102 credit as well.
I know other schools give credit for some other classes besides frosh
comp.  I hope those schools respond.
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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When I use the term primary trait (to myself mostly), I refer to something
like the following:  I've discovered that my class mostly is totally
goofing up on giving specific examples and details as evidence.  They are
up in the rarified abstraction and generalization air.  I yell and yell
and yell for a while, show them models, do all the good teaching stuff and
then tell them that on the next paper I will be looking every so closely
for those specific examples that will persuade an audience of their main
idea. Then that's what I do.  At the end of the semester, I usually have
enough of those primary traits that I've paid special attention to that
I suppose I could say I'm looking for multiple traits.  If testing a huge
                                                 group of students, and if
the prompt were specific as to what students should do, then primary trait
would look to see if the directions were followed and not worry too much
about what wasn't asked for.  I usually try to help WAC faculty see, then,
that their prompts really ask for what they want.  What they want becomes
the primary trait (or traits- so we get to multiple trait.) Is that what
you mean by it Liz?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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With apologies to those on multiple lists--
 
 
Call for Proposals
 
The National Portfolio Conference Series:
Portfolios for Learning and Beyond
 
 
                       April 14-16, 1994
         Portfolios, Reflection, and Teacher-Research
   Radisson Plaza Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland
               Local Chair: Elyse Eidman-Aadahl
         Keynote speakers: Peter Elbow and Linda Rief
 
 
                         May 5-7, 1994
             Portfolios, Technology, and the World
             Radisson Hotel, Indianapolis, Indiana
                   Local Chair: Sheila Ewing
Keynote speakers: Gail Hawisher, Geof Hewitt, and Cynthia Selfe
 
 
                        June 16-18, 1994
   Portfolios, WAC, and Program Development and Assessment
              Sunburst Hotel, Scottsdale, Arizona
                  Local Chair: Carol Williams
       Keynote speakers: Mary Ann Smith and Bill Condon
 
 
 
NCTE is pleased to present a series of conferences focused on
portfolios and the kinds of contributions they make to learning and
assessment. The overall conference theme is "Portfolios for
Learning and Beyond," and the general chair for the conference
series is Kathleen Blake Yancey, assistant professor, University of
North Carolina at Charlotte. The conference is cosponsored by the
local affiliate organizations at each site. The purpose of this
conference series is to define the roles portfolios play in:
 
 
          * student learning and teacher learning
          * contextualized assessment
          * school-to-school and school-to-work transitions
          * educational reform
 
 
Proposals are invited for four kinds of sessions: workshops (3 1/2
hours); think tanks; round tables; and panels (all 1 1/2 hours).
Proposals for individual presentations and complete sessions are
welcome. Proposals should be 1-2 pages in length and include:
conference site, session title, objectives, materials, equipment,
a brief description of activities that involve participants, and
cover sheet with name, address, telephone, school, grade, and
teaching experience for all presenters.
 
 
FINAL DEADLINE: November 1, 1993. Send three copies of proposals to
Linda Oldham, NCTE Education Services, 1111 W. Kenyon Road, Urbana,
Illinois 61801-1096. Phone 217/328-3870, ext. 282. BECAUSE OF
DIFFICULTY WITH READABILITY/CLARITY, FAXED PROPOSALS WILL NOT BE
PROCESSED.
 
 
For additional information, feel free to email
Kathleen Yancey
<fen00kby@unccvm.unccvm.edu> and please note that between the fen
and the kby are zero's, not capital o's
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 06:19:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@COLGATEU.BITNET>
Subject:      Primary trait scoring
 
Larry raises the question of defining this method of grading (which, as I
understand it, originally gained fame not so much as a method of grading papers
but as a method for placement test scoring).  What I want to know is whether
"primary trait scoring" and "dominant trait analysis" are synonyms.
 
Becky Howard
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 08:56:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
In-Reply-To:  <01H49P2P98Y800256O@crcvms.unl.edu> from "RICH BULLOCK,
              WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" at Oct 18, 93 07:36:26 pm
 
At Western Illinois U (Bruce, leap in here!), writing faculty
are officially temporary.  One has been teaching writing there
for 19 or 20 years.  Salaries and benefits are good (as
MA writing faculty that is).  I think
(now being in Omaha) that part of the reason is that in a rural
area there is not a large pool of willing freeway fliers to
turnover every three years.  And in a small town, it's hard
to fool anybody that you're not dependent on the money from
the job.  These temps are fulltime.
 
Another factor, I think, at Western has been the writing faculty's
membership and involvement in the union and in the institution.
Though many attempts at political action did not gain the particular
goal at the time, I think there have been later long-term payoffs in
raises.  A primary issue at WIU is professional respect.  Given
Maslow's hieracrchy, that suggests decent material ground in place.  The
writing faculty have got what they have by solidarity of political
action together and with other intstructors at the school.  Some
place where the school can replace instructors at whim wouldn't
have to respond at all.  Organizing may be a first step, to get
the kind of job security that is necessary for further political
action.
 
Bruce, tell the current specifics and how you see this story.
Bruce is the WPA there and his support has been significant (I
think).
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 08:16:30 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Allene -- In speaking of "academic writing," I was talking of writing
that professors or read, mostly in journals, and _which they hold up to
their students as examples of excellence_ and which they reward with
good grades when they get it.  So your categories 2 and 3 offer some
overlap. I think.  And, except in some business and tech writing
classes, there is a lot of 2 in 4.  I appreciate the fact that you are
bringing some precision to this discussion. Ron Shook
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 11:20:44 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joan Livingston-Webber <webber@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
In-Reply-To:  <01H4AIAG6S8W002ENH@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Ron Shook" at Oct 19,
              93 08:16:30 am
 
I'm not sure that professors would reward undergrad students
who produced the research article of the field.  I'm thinking
about the study Sarah Warhauser Freedman did in which teachers
reacted unpredictably to the professional writers work
included in a batch of college writing, reacting specifically
to those elements that characterized professional writing as
opposed to student writing.  The pro-writers sounded
presumptuous to some teachers--and the scores reflected the
negative judgment.  Also, Swales shows that the
research article in the sciences is more and more minimizing
the Methods section, to the point that, now, Methods do not
normally provide sufficient info for replication.  But I wonder
if a prof would approve of that professional kind of methods
section in a student paper.
 
I don't know that profs do not value real disciplinary writing
from undergrads.  But I suspect there is some number who would
find it unbecoming or presumptuous, off in tone.  I'm not
quite willing to concede that there's a general practice of
using the disciplines published articles as models for student
writing, even in the cases where someone might claim to.  So I'm
inclined to the proposed four (?) categories which distinguished
what we write to publish and what we expect from students.  In
some cases, these may be quite the same.  I suspect (with little
hard evidence) that that's the exceptional case.
--
Joan Livingston-Webber   webber@unomaha.edu
"It's hard to work with a group when you're omnipotent." -Q, TNG
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 11:34:39 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
 
Laurence, Rich
At my school there are no gentrlewomen of leisure in love with teaching comp
such as Rich describes, but plenty like "JT" (I forget who that was, sorry, JT)
described--overworked and underpaid.  Rich, why do we need arguments other than
"it's the right thing to do"?  But the "they pay the same tuition" argument
sounds good to me.
 After 3 years of conscience-tweaking my
colleagues are beginning to accept the need to "DO SOMETHING" abut the part-
timers and an "exploitation committee has been formed. Yeah!  Well, it
s a start...  I began by giving them all the CCCC Stadards and the Wyoming Tes
 
 
Resolution.  I've shared copies of all the articles in CCC by and about part-tim
 
e
conditions, feminization of composition, etc. over the last couple of years.
We now have dissatisfied TAs and adjunct faculty who know more about what's
going on elsewhere, and are therefore more dissatisfied than they were!  I
think it's a situation that will get worse before it gets better.  A few of us
have also worked out the financial basis of the Dept, and shown that Comp pays
 
Press RETURN for more...
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for every tenure faculty member's salary, sabatical, etc.  Sure, that was
"known" before but it was hidden away: now the actual dollar figures are on
the table.  It helps that the TAs have formed a Student Affiliate of NCTE and
are learning to think of themselves as progessionals, and that the adjuncts
are wroking on unionization.  This is of course very unpopular with my faculty
colleagues, but omelettes come from eggs...
 
So, start somewhere and keep knocking on the door, I'd say.
 
Seems to me I read an article recemtly (though I get so backed up on my reading
   it
could have beenffrom any journal in the last 18 months!) that described rhet/
comp as itslef splitting into rhet, which leads to tenure, and comp/WAP-ing,
which doesn't.  Does anyone remember this?
Liz Hamp-Lyons
English/Applied Language
University of Colorado, Denver
LHAMPLYONS@CUDENVER.BITNET
or
LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 11:28:21 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Whew, Liz, that was tough to digest on screen.  Multiple-trait scoring sounds
as if it might be useful when we want more than a ranking from a test.  I'll
look for more details in your paper.  My guess is that it won't catch on be-
cause all the problems with the validity of an impromptu essay still remain.
By the way, we need your chapter for the MLA book within two weeks, if I can
embed a private message inside this public one, in final revision and on disk.
                                        --Ed White
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 11:47:47 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Larry, to the "primary trait analytic scoring" oddity.  I must say I have never
heard of this.  Richard Lloyd-Jones, really the inventor of primary-trait
scoring, told me that he saw it as a subset of holistic scoring, for the reasons
I set out.  I have seen p-t scoring for two traits, one primary and the other
secondary, which makes better sense to me than mixing in analytic concepts.  The
basic problem with complicating the issue is adding time, expense, and hassle,
usually to no useful purpose.  Since analytic theory is so contrary to holistic
theory (an so contrary to what we know about the complexity of writing) I'd
just as soon keep clear of it, at least for large-scale assessment.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 12:02:20 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
More on primary-trait scoring.  It is tough to do, because you have to ignore
so much that you are used to paying attention to (what a terrible sentence!).
I once directed a trait scoring that focused only on paragraph organization. We
found it surreal.  Here were papers that violated every writing concept from
spelling to originality BUT had coherent paragraphs: they deserved the top
score.  Here were other papers that were wonderfully written in every way but
one: zip. We did get some agreement on scores and the results were useful but
nobody felt very comfortable with the process.  The great virtue of holistic
scoring is that (if done collegially) it does not violate normal educated
judgment.
                                        --Ed White
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 13:04:10 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Joan -- Point well taken.  Yet, as Joseph Williams has shown,
profs tend to reward certain traits in writing irrespective of what
they teach, or what they say they will reward. Those traits include
use of passives, balanced instead of periodic sentences, dollar
words (you know all this), which are stylistic hallmarks of academic
writing.  Ron Shook
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 13:05:00 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Along with Swales' genre analysis (which I agree is thorough and careful andf
teacjhes us a great deal) we need to put work like John Paul Gee's (I'm
thinking in particular of Social Linguistics and Discourses, only that's not
quite the right name; pub. about 1991) for political agendas re. discourses.
I agree with Fred: it takes special training before teachers see that discourses
differ--structurally and purposively, that "ours" is not the only accepted
genre/set of genres.  That's why I wish more of our TAs would take my grad.
linguistics classes.
Liz
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 13:20:56 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Primary trait scoring requires: a precise task/prompt--the trait definition
and scale builds from the prompt; a unitary focus (like the one someone just
gave--in a narrative, ability to take and maintain a third person perspective
might be a (trivial) PT at 4th grade); a fully-articulated trait scale; a set
of bechmarks; a scoring guide.  SO a PT test will only report on one dimension
of any one writing sample.  And new prompts require new PT scoring
Liz
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 13:29:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Yes Ed, it's tough to digest on screen, but you? somebody? asked.  If we want
nothing more than a ranking on a test then multiple trait scoring would be a
hammer to a proverbial nut.  But it  doesn't necessarily have to go with
impromptu tests--as a procedure it can be used with more open kinds of writing
samples, up to and (who knows?) including portfolios.
 
For anyone else who's suffeering indigestion, I'll be happy to send along the
paper (it's long but absolutely fascinating :-}  ) Send snail addresses.
 
(and yes, Ed, I've had the disk here 3 weeks unnoticed--it was switched to IBM
for me but of course I can't look at it to see if it worked!)
 
Liz Hamp-Lyons
English/Applied Language
University of Colorado, Denver
LHAMPLYONS@CUDENVER.BITNET
or
LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 13:33:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         jcross@OREGON.UOREGON.EDU
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Three separate points about the "Academic Discourse" issue.
 
(1) There's something wrong with the phrase/concept--at least for me--and
not just because there are many academic discourses. I think that the uses
of language one finds in higher education are important for students to
understand, to some degree to participate in, and perhaps to criticize.
However, if we define "Academic Discourse" narrowly in terms of those
features which _distinguish_ it from all the other uses of language that go
on in and around us, we make a kind of caricature of it.
 
What may be more important  about it from the standpoint of teaching
writing in higher ed is the way it overlaps and shares some purposes and
conventions with other kinds of writing. It may be more useful for me, as a
teacher, to know the nature of the many continuities that define academic
discourse's connections to other discourses. I may want a definition that
focuses on these continuities and comprehends academic discourse as
modifications of other discourses instead of as something distinct and
self-enclosed. The phrase makes it sound as if "Academic Discourse" is a
completely independent use of language.
 
(2) Second, one important feature of a lot of discourse is the requirement
that other people's views be acknowledged, that other voices be heard and
responded to. This is the case in lots of different domains--law,
policy-making, etc. In scholarly writing/research this common procedural
demand becomes a demand on the written text itself. In order to count as a
result of research or scholarship or inquiry, a claim must be brought into
contact with other claims, other experiments, other arguments, other
investigations, other ways of seeing. One must show that one knows the
relevant voices (and this notion of what is relevant is always questionable
in research/inquiry--in fact, it is always changing). These other voices
must in fact actually gain voice in
"academic writing" in footnotes, reviews of the lit, responses to
objections, etc. In a _Profession_ article a year or so ago, Hillis Miller
made the point that  Soviet scholarship/research  was not like our notion
of science or inquiry. Their writing did not contain much acknowledgement
of competing views, any plotting of one's own work against/with the work of
others. This expectation, one that is fairly deep and sometimes a matter of
protocol in written research/scholarship, is, I think, pretty important to
convey to students. In higher ed. there is a change and, I think, an
increase in the kinds of acknowledgement that are appropriate.
 
3. There is a commonplace about writing in college that goes: the only
place you're ever going to have to write a [freshman theme, expressive
essay, academic discourse] is in school; after school, you'll never have to
write like that again. The implicit moral in the way this commonplace is
used is: therefore it's a silly schoolish/academic thing to do. I reject
this absolutely. The only place most people are going to read and discuss
Plato and Aristotle or study quantum physics or Mozart or the history of
African languages is in higher ed. They probably just won't do it again
after they graduate. The fact that there is a use of language that is
defined partly by a lively interest in almost everything and partly by an
increase in how much you are supposed to acknowledge the experience of
other people, and respect it, is for me something I like about working in a
university. Part of what I do in my writing courses is help my students
understand and explore and finally practice these expectations--and to see
the university/college as a place where this kind of writing is cultivated
and strengthened.
 
Jim Crosswhite   jcross@oregon.uoregon.edu
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 14:59:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Ron Shook <RONRON@USU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Jim -- I hate to disagree with your thoughtful post, but as one who
holds the commonplace you outline in point three, I see a bid difference
between discussions of Plato and quantum physics and the personal
essay.  I remain unconvinced. Ron Shook
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 14:04:07 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Ed, as I understand Lloyd-Jones's description of primary-trait
scoring, I agree that it was originally intended to deal w/ only
one primary trait (ok, maybe two), but I think that the concept
of evaluating discourse based on salient features has evolved so
that primary-trait scoring does often consist of scoring several
features.
 
For instance, in Fagan et al's *Measures for Research & Evaluation
in the English Language Arts, Volume 2* there is a sample rubric
called "Scoring Guides for Children's Writing" (p. 176 if that matters).
 
They include as scoring criteria for evaluating an expository
writing task that requres the student to explain a simple
procedure the following (sorry about my syntax here):
 
Includes Critical information about landmarks
 
Includes important info about direction of movement
 
Writes directions in a logical order
 
etc.
 
 
 
Thus, the authors of this rubric have developed primary traitS
dealing w/ a very specific task (writing a map).  I notice,
however, that some of the traits are very generic (e.g.,
uses correct grammar & complete sentences).
 
In my humble estimation, this sort of rubric is--basically--
primary trait scoring set up along the lines of analytic
scoring, since there are a specifice set of subskills associated
with the type of writing required.  I know this isn't quite
what the "founders" intended for primary trait scoring, but
I don't see that calling this sort of rubric "analytic" is
very descriptive.
 
But then perhaps it's not always an either/or situation when
labeling our assessment tools.  Not always.
 
larry beason
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 17:10:32 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
 
Thanks, Joan, for the good words about the situation of the writing faculty at
Western Illinois.  I certainly don't want to suggest that we've solved all the
problems that all of us who supervise staffs of
temporaries/part-timers/adjuncts share.  The salaries of our writing
instructors arestill too low.  The tenured literature staff doesn't understand
why anyone (and they include me in this too) would actually WANT to teach
writing courses.  Though relationships are good on a personal level, there is
still too much of an us vs. them mentality between the tenured lit people and
the temporary writing faculty.
 
That said, I'll focus on the good stuff.  As Joan noted, all our writing
instructors (MAs, mostly) are full-time.  Though designated "temporary" (to
distinguish them from tenure-track), they in fact can hold their jobs as long
as they get satisfactory evaluations from the chair each year.  That continuing
status is a result of union representation.  While I think there are many
things that we as WPAs can do to improve the lot of our faculties, issues like
job security and salary are best handled through union representation.  We
don't always get what we want from the union  (the temps are a minority, and
the needs of the tenured/tenure track faculty often outweigh them), but it's
better than what we could get without the union.
 
And any improvements take time.  One of the great lessons I've learned is
patience.  And persistance.  Using patience and persistance we've been able to
reduce the annual load from eight courses to seven and guaranteeed as
class maximum of 22 (both done though lobbying the Provost).  We got a
significant raise for them last year by lobbying both the administration and
the union--so that both sides went to the bargaining table with similar goals.
The lobbying also works at a more local level.  I've been successful, so far,
in gaining the full support of (and much needed help from) the department chair
in all these matters.
 
A tradition at least 20 years old gives the temps a full vote in departmental
matters; though some of the literature facculty still think of themselves
as "the department," the writing instructors do
constitute a powerful voting block.  All have offices, though most of them are
shared; all have their own desks and by the end of this year (more patience and
persistance) most will have their own computer.
 
I think the best thing I have done for the faculty is to involve them directly
in curricular matters.  We have completely redesigned our writing program at
Western, creating a theory-based sequence which avoids most of the
current-traditional holdovers that linger on when we just alter an existing
curriculum.  The writing faculty was involved in creating the new program and
doing this activity together proved to be a fantastic faculty development tool.
 All learned more about writing theory and writing pedagogy in the process and
gained confidence in themselves as writing specialists.  Six instructors (from
a staff of seventeen) have become very active in doing conference
presentations and workshops.
 
I find that email is more conducive to short messages than long ones, and by my
definition, this one's already too long.  I'll stop here.  If anyone wants more
on anything, I'll be happy to oblige.
 
Bruce Leland
Director of Writing
Western Illinois University
bleland@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 15:29:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
I am delighted to see Jim Crosswhite's affirmation that "college writing" is
indeed a kind of writing, whether or not students will ever do that kind of
writing once they are out of school. It is not essential that every college
writing task be a "real" task, in the sense that the word is often used--i.e.
replicating some writing problem that students will face on the job at some
point in the future. Such a view undercuts everything we have been saying
about writing across the curriculum as a way of learning, of creating
knowledge, of connecting one's experience with new knowledge, and so on.
College writing tasks are real. Learning to develop the voice of an apprentice
sociologist (rather than a full card-carrying professional) is a real writing
problem.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 18:43:01 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      portfolio pitfalls
 
We're considering changing our antiquated minimal competency test
which covers only mechanics to a portfolio system in our 101 and 102
classes.  Suddenly we're hearing of horror stories with using
portfolios.  I want to be ready for the pitfalls, so could people
who know of them, clue me in?  I'm wondering about inter-rater
reliability problems, arguments, threatened faculty, etc.  Have
people found that a lock-step syllabus is the only safe way to
go?  Can adjuncts, tenure-track faculty, etc., come together without
killing each other or the director?  How are results reported safely
to administrators?  What other problems are emerging?  Are there
research reports available which document our failures yet?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 20:33:55 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Joyce Simutis <jasimuti@UX1.CSO.UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      renaming the basic writing program
 
A few days ago, I sent the following request to the wac-l list.  (Sorry if
you receive this more than once.)
 
The basic writing program at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign
has been called the EOP (Educational Opportunities Program) Rhetoric
Program.  Because we are in the process of restructuring the program, we
need a new title.
 
What do you call your basic writing programs?  We're looking for ideas.
 
Thanks,
Joyce Simutis
Acting Director, EOP Rhetoric
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign.
jasimuti@ux1.cso.uiuc.edu
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Date:         Tue, 19 Oct 1993 19:26:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H49OM4F9KW002AOL@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Joan Livingston-Webber"
              at Oct 18, 93 06:15:53 pm
 
defintion of primary trait scoring:
The seminal article, I suppose, is Richard Lloyd-Jones'
in Cooper and Odell's Evaluating Writing. As an assessment
strategy, it was used in the NAEP (did I get that
right?) reports.  Does anyone else use it, Ed?
It was really a limited assessment tool.  The criteria,
as I remember, were more focused than I think Joan
suggests.  Given a paritcular prompt and picture,
did the writer describe the scene from one of
the character's point of view.  Yes=1 pt.  No=0pt.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 08:45:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
I hear from friends who see school testing program (at the state level) some
pretty depressing things about scoring.  Many holistic scorings have become
travesties, with either no controls or tyrannic leaders; almost no primary-
trait scoring going on; portfolios already seen as a dead fad; and a focus on
analytic scoring of writing as a way to return to the security of multiple-
choice atomism which ignored content and meaning.  I hope these reports are
overstated, but (with spring so far away) things do seem dark.  Maybe I'll get
another cup of coffee.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 08:48:24 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
Bravo Jim Crosswhite.  Thanks for an illuminating comment.
                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 08:59:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
The scoring guide you cite (I HATE the jargon "rubric"--a thing hidden--for a
public document) gives a series of criteria.  So do all scoring guides.  The
issue for scoring, and for writing theory, is whether these criteria are part
of an OVERALL score which allows for compensation or whether they are each
scored separately as if they were all that mattered and their sum equalled a
judgment of the writing.  (This is in reply to Larry Beason.)  Only in the
latter case do the criteria become "subskills" and the scoring analytic.  I do
think that there is a real division between those who envision writing holist-
ically and those who see it analytically.  I can't remember just what the
scoring guide you cite wound up doing (though I reviewed the book for CCC when
it came out).
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 09:19:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
To Irv, on primary trait scoring.  I've responded to some of your issues, but
the question of use remains perplexing.  I think p-t survives as various kinds
of "trait" scoring, like Liz's "multiple-trait" plan.  I did some extensive
trait scoring as part of a federal research grant (in ERIC, 1986, under White
and Polin) and we published correlations with holistic scorings.  It remains an
answer to the question, how can we get more than a single score from a reading
without using analytic concepts?, but not very many people are asking that
question nowadays.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 08:48:37 MDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Doug Brent <dabrent@ACS.UCALGARY.CA>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <9310191933.AA58455@acs1.acs.ucalgary.ca>; from "Liz Hamp-Lyons"
              at
 
Liz--
 
I'd love a copy of your paper.  Please sent to smail address below.
 
Why not make it available on-line somewhere, wither by uploading it
directly to people who ask or, better, putting it on an ftp site if your
institution has one?
 
 
Doug Brent
Faculty of General Studies
University of Calgary
2500 University Drive NW
Calgary Alberta Canada
T2N 1N4
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 10:48:16 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bill Condon <USERLCBK@UMICHUM.BITNET>
Subject:      Portfolios
 
Allene,
The Balanoff/Dickson book, Portfolios:  PRocess and Product, has a lot of
the information you want, as does (he says, modestly) the article Lis
Hamp-Lyons and I wrote for the May 1993 CCC.  Finally, there's a solid
new book from Hampton Press, with essays by Ed White and Brian Huot
(I don't have the title in front of me--sorry) that deals with some of these
issues too.
 
The two things to consider are (1) that portfolio assessment is REALLY local,
so that the benefits and problems will grow out of your local context, rather
than someone else's experience with pfs; and (2) that the way to overcome
resistance is to design a system that holds benefits for everyone using it,
mostly in the form of built-in, non-threatening faculty development (reading
groups in which members share syllabi, work out some aspects of the ports,
visit each others' classes--but NOT in order to report to the WPA--and
see the fruits of students' labors in classes other than their own, while
responding to assignments different from their own.  Enlightened self-interest
is still the best motivator.
Good luck,
Bill_Condon@um.cc.umich.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 07:34:49 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Kathleen Yancey <FEN00KBY@UNCCVM.UNCC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: portfolio pitfalls
In-Reply-To:  Message of Tue, 19 Oct 1993 18:43:01 MST from <RENCOOPE@IDBSU>
 
Allene,
I'm sure there are programs where portfolios don't work; that's only common
sense.  But for useful discussions of places where they have--according to the
local conventions, of course--you might try Pat Belanoff (naturally), Kathleen
Bell at the University of Central Florida, and Jeannette Harris at Southern
Miss.  The people I know who have had trouble have usually made the same mistak
es:  eg, failing to plan ahead of time (just assuming they could graft portfoli
os without thinking about how adding them might change things), failing to
articulate what they wanted in them *and* the criteria that provide the
standards, and so on.  This is not to say, by the way, that all portfolios are
alike; they most definitely aren't.  One of the first things I ask when someone
starts talking about them is, "What's the model you use?"
The last thing I'd suggest is that you try a pilot first, to see what the
glitches are and ways to resolve them.   Also, the pilot itself changes the
culture and invites others to read themselves into teaching situations where
portfolios might work.  That itself is sometimes the best invitation of all.
And of course there are those NCTE portfolio conferences next spring where
these issues will be discussed.  Hope I'll see you (and others) at one of them!
 
Kathleen Yancey
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 12:33:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
 
Liz,
 
I didn't intend to imply that I wasn't utterly sympathetic with the
need to reward the people who teach the bulk of courses we think
are truly basic to a real education.  I make that point on a regular
basis to everyone I run into who has the power to change the situation
at my school.  And the "You pays the same tuition regardless" argument
is a useful variation on the fairness issue.
 
What I was trying to suggest is that when fairness is not considered
a valid argument, on the basis that the people who take jobs as adjuncts
take them willingly, even eagerly, no matter how little they get paid,
then I think other arguments need to be advanced.  My dean (an otherwise
sainted man) asserts that adjuncts, talented people with multiple
degrees, cannot be meaningfully compared to Appalachian coal miners
and migrant workers, because unlike truly exploited people, these
can do other work; they choose to use their talents to teach, and
the pay and conditions are apparently not bad enough to deter them.
In fact, they seem to do a very competent job.  So, in an era of tight
and possibly shrinking resources, why should he divert his limited
resources to solve a problem that he doesn't see as existing?
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 12:50:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: portfolio pitfalls
 
Allene,
We are in the middle of a long, gradual conversion process here.  In
our 2-course sequence, we instituted an end-of-program assessment.  When
I first brought up the idea of using portfolios, the reaction waslargely
negative: one instructor thought it violated academic freedom to demand
that she do portfolios (helpful article on that in Belanoff and Dixon's
book); several instructors (who teach 3-4 sections each quarter) worried
that it'd take too much time to read them all.  So we went with a writing
sample, spread over the last day of class and 2 hours during finals week.
 
Last year, though, I decided to try again.  I made the TAs (power!) do
portfolios in their 102s, trading them for reading and grading purposes.
To deal with the time problem, I cancelled their last class, to give them
almost a week of extra time to read and grade the portfolios.  To deal
with the academic freedom problem, I kept the system as loose as I could:
people are still free to do the essay, and when possible, those people
will be paired.  Those doing the portfolio have guidelines on what
should be in it in terms of quantity and type.  But, just as we allow
each instructor to design a final essay prompt that suits their classroom,
we allow each instructor to do the same with the final portfolio.
 
I run a couple of reading sessions late each quarter, with sample
essays and portfolios, in which we read, discuss, and haggle over the
grade they should receive.  Instructors trade sets of e's or p's,
read and grade yes or no: yes, it's C or better; no, D or worse,,
and the instructor makes the final determination.  If the instructor
disagrees, s/he has another reader read as a tiebreaker.
 
Obviously, we're not going to win any prizes for Tightly Controlled
Assessment Design here, but we manage to accommodate several con-
stituencies while offering students the opportunity to have their work
judged by at least 2 instructors and offering faculty a chance to
engage in professional conversation about grading standards.  I
like loose, myself.
 
Rich Bullock
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 11:47:26 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
 
Rich makes a good point. When I was stumping for a better deal for our adjunct
faculty some years ago, the chair would consistently argue that "people make
choices." No one, he said, was forcing our part-time faculty to work for us,
and they were smart people who were perfectly capable of doing other things.
He felt that if they chose to do other things in large enough numbers, we
would not be able to get away with paying them so poorly; there was no
question that we needed them. I have never been comfortable with a
cold-hearted supply-and-demand answer to what I think is an ethical question,
but it does represent the kind of attitude we confront in taxpayers,
legislators, etc. In fact, my consistent advice to our adjunct faculty (those
who attempted to make a living as adjunct faculty--we also had people with day
jobs who would have taught for free) was to do something else or to organize.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 12:16:33 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Ed, I probably should have included more of the rubric--ooops, scoring
guide--that I was using to explain why it seems some primary-trait
scoring guides take on a primary-trait flavor.
 
Each of the traits I included in my earlier message were indeed
scored separately; they were not merely shared criteria used to
arrive at an overall holistic score.  Each of about 9 traits (with
about half dealing with the "primary traits" of the discourse
involved in the testing and the other half "generic") were scored
on a 1-3 scale, and from what I can tell there is no holistic score
at all.
 
Just as a reminder about my original point (the "Ed and Liz" topic
has branched to several sub-topics now), it seems to me that
primary trait scoring is--for better or worse--often composed
of scoring several aspects that seem to be particularly important
for a given type of writing; I do not believe that primary trait
scoring still refers to just giving one global score.  To me,
it makes logical sense to extend primary-trait scoring to
include analytic-type scores because most forms of discourse
have several major traits that define the
Admittedly, the term "primary" seems to refer to just a single
idea, but that's not the direction many tests have taken when
'they try to score based on the most salient features of a genre.
 
There are other examples in Fagan et al. of analytic-type primary
triat scoring (how's that for jargon?!).  I don't necessarily
agree with these systems, however.
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 14:38:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H4C43CZAKG0004V2@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 20,
              93 08:45:25 am
 
Ed's pessimism.
I'm on the Nebraska National Standards Committee.  I can say
I see the same push for something that can be safely
quantified.  But there is a significant force pushing back.
(I know I changed your meaning a shade, Ed, in order to
push my perspective a bit).
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 16:39:01 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         KARL SCHNAPP <kschnapp@TOPCAT.BSC.MASS.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Academic Discourse
 
David Schwalm says, "Learning to develop the voice of an apprentice
sociologist (rather than a full card-carrying professional) is a real
writing problem."  This articulates my understanding of John Swales'
distinction between "genre" and "task."  I think Swales uses "genre" to
refer to any piece of writing that fits into a group of texts recognized
by people in an academic/professional field as discourses of that field.
And I think Swales uses "task" to refer to those writing assignments
given to students in order to teach them the conventions, forms, languages,
etc. of an academic/professional field.
 
Am I misreading Swales?  Am I understanding what David S. is saying about
"academic writing"?  Or what?
 
KSchnapp
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 16:49:27 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Ed, I hear the same things, probably from different places.  A problem I see
with holistic scoring (ans it's certainly not IT'S fault) is that it gives the
superficial appearance of being "easy," and not requiring skilled reader
training, reading management, people management.  In fact because there's
rather little that's concrete to tie it to, at least as much of these things is
needed as in primary triat and multiple trait scoring (incidentally, Larry
Beason, the extract from Fagan you describe is in many essentials a "multiple
triat" measure -- just the term isn't used).  When teachers see holistic
reading sessions deteriorate into tyranny or anarchy they turn to analytic/
atomistic measures because in a different way they're "easy."  POrtfolios ARE
becoming a "dead fad" in many schools because so few people have tackled the
vital issues of the relationships between instruction and assessment--that reare
   d
their heads at Miami 92.  Vrey few school (and college) portfolio assesments
have found ways to JUDGE portfolios.  Does that matter?  Well, *I* think the
swift loss of interest in the "fad" suggests that it does.
Have that cup of coffee on me!!
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 16:54:23 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Doug
I'll gladly send you a copy by snal mail.  And I'll gladly put you in touch
with our computer people and you can read their explanation of uploading and
tell me what it means in fact.  As for ftp...
I wish they'd run COURSES in "advanced e-mail" -- of course, they'd have to
understand it
Lizdel
dir
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 16:57:08 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
OK Larry, I just gotta know: why don't you buy my term, multiple trait (as
opposed to analytic-type primary-trait)?
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 19:08:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         john clark <jclark2@ANDY.BGSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: portfolio pitfalls
In-Reply-To:  <9310200049.AA10546@andy.bgsu.edu>
 
Allene: Pitfalls? What doesn't have them? Here at BGSU, Bowling Green,
Ohio, we have over 100 instructors teaching writing, most of those
sections using portfolio assessment. Interrater reliability is a primary
concern, which we handle by having the "original" instructor select which
portfolios will be submitted for assessment, another instructor reading
those (randomly assigned) portfolios, and, in the case of an assessor
no-passing a portfolio submitted as passing, a "staff reader" who is both
experienced and highly trained casts the deciding vote. As an even greater
safety net, students whose portfolios are not submitted or whose
portfolios "fail" the assessment procedure can appeal directly to the
writing program director. As you can imagine, despite our best efforts
some instructors (trained, "calibrated," and prepared) still come to the
task of assessment with far too much apathy, cynicism, or rampant ideology
for "reliable" ratings. But all in all, it works, and one of the best
parts can be that the portfolio readers in systems with many instructors
can "place" their pedagogical goals and beliefs in the larger schema,
through these readings. No big arguments, no threatened faculty, because
there is an immediate moderator of all disputes, which, at the very least,
provides a scapegoat. As we all know, too long is wrong on e-mail, so let
me know if I've struck any chords.       John Clark/BGS
On Tue, 19 Oct 1993, Allene Cooper wrote:
 
> We're considering changing our antiquated minimal competency test
> which covers only mechanics to a portfolio system in our 101 and 102
> classes.  Suddenly we're hearing of horror stories with using
> portfolios.  I want to be ready for the pitfalls, so could people
> who know of them, clue me in?  I'm wondering about inter-rater
> reliability problems, arguments, threatened faculty, etc.  Have
> people found that a lock-step syllabus is the only safe way to
> go?  Can adjuncts, tenure-track faculty, etc., come together without
> killing each other or the director?  How are results reported safely
> to administrators?  What other problems are emerging?  Are there
> research reports available which document our failures yet?
>
> Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
> Boise State University
> Boise, ID 83706
> (208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 17:26:37 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
 
Rich
I didn't intend to imply I thought you'd intended to imply... (etc)
 
Well, yes, if a dean sees these charming talented people as too talented and'cha
   rming
to need proper pay then, I think, they need to start actine more like coal
miners.  As the WIU messages suggest, unionizing helps. Making a noise helps;
2 years ago my colleagues were pretty angry with me for making anoise on behalf
of our (ha!)"honorarium" writing faculty (ask me how big the honoraria are):
today we had a meeting on our dept'al self-study and ONE OF THEM suggested we
move the "resolve the issues of part-time faculty expliotation" bullet to the
TOP of the PLans for the Future list.  we smell success when it's no longer
us or just us making the noise, but those Lit colleagues from before the days
of part-timers are doing it themselves.
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 20 Oct 1993 10:05:25 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Jane Nelson <JNELSON@CORRAL.UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: wpa rookie
In-Reply-To:  <01H4CIFA0LRI8WWW1Q*@mrgate.uwyo.edu>
 
Progressionals.  That's a wonderful new term!  Let's keep it.
Jane
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 08:39:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
 
>Cheryl, I'm glad you asked; I'd like to know too.  At BSU, 6 hours
>are required.  An AP 5 gets all six;students are exempt from 101 and
>102.  3s and 4s get out of 101.  Then we have this insane policty whereby
>3s and 4s are reviewed by me to see if they can get 102 credit as well.
>I know other schools give credit for some other classes besides frosh
>comp.  I hope those schools respond.
>
>Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
>Boise State University
>Boise, ID 83706
>(208) 385-3426
 
Allene--Va Tech has the same setup you do (without the possibility of
review) for now. The reason I asked is that a change has been proposed
which would give credit for all six hours for a score of 4.  We wanted to
see how this would compare with what others were doing. Thanks.--Cheryl
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
Blacksburg, VA
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 09:10:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Alan Kennedy <ak2w+@ANDREW.CMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: AP score interpretation
In-Reply-To:  <Added.cglcCc600UdbM=IU57@andrew.cmu.edu>
 
Although I"ve stored up most of the postings on this topic, I haven't
read them all yet so I'm sorry if this is out of context.
We looked at our AP policy a couple of years back, while revising our
first year classes and while our College was undergoing a curriculum
revision.  We used to exempt students across the campus from both 100
and 101 with an AP over 3. 100 used to be Strategies for Writing (which
was read as 'comp').  101 was 'Reading Texts' (read 'Lit'). The
situation in the College of Humanities and Social Sciences, which houses
the English Department was a bit different. Students below 580 on the
SAT or with an AP less than three had to take both classes.  With an AP
of 3 they could exempt from 100, the comp class.  This suggested,
clearly, to the campus that the 'writing' class was a lower status class
than the 'reading' class and suggested also that we had deliberately
designed a curriculum in writing that could not benefit the upper end of
the student body.  In redesigning our entry level classes, we allowed
for some difference of emphasis on either 'interpretation'(a literary
and cultural studies focus) or 'argument'(a rhetoric focus).  But both
classes had to deal with both ends of argument and interpretation.  Our
College, with our support, changed its rules so that no student could
exempt from the first year writing class, and students had to take only
one.  We now give AP credit only for scores of 5, but students must
still take the class.  They get credit for a class we call 117: An
Introduction to English Studies.  This is a very easy class to staff
since it never has to be taught. Other parts of the campus are now
insisting that their students cannot be exempted from the 1st year
English class, so redesigning and repositioning our classes so that they
are intended for good writers as well as poorer ones has been an
important change for us.  It means that we have had to introduce
'recitation sections' as add-ons for students with basic writing
problems.  But so far it seems to be working well.
 
Alan Kennedy
English Department
Carnegie Mellon
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 10:24:47 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VTUCS.CC.VT.EDU>
Subject:      cultural connivance
 
Becky--You wrote "by enabling those students [to adopt the H-forms] I am
enabling the hierarchy"--Thank you for articulating so clearly the problem
I was tossing my anecdotes at!
 
I've somehow lost the message where you described the ways in which you
prepare students for that enabling by exmining the processes behind
"standard," but I think that such preparation is important not only for the
students who must learn or accept standard but also for those who grew up
in standard and believe it came into the world on stone tablets--for the
latter such preparation is perhaps liberating. (The popularity of rap and
other dialect-powered discourses has decreased the scorn for Black English
somewhat among my current Freshpersons (awk!), but not for all students, or
all dialects, and not enough.  I included an Appalachian version of
Cinderella among readings recently, and the first resonse in class was "I
could hardly stand to read this--the grammar is awful. I though we were
supposed to read literature in this class." -- This was, not surprisingly,
from a student who had skipped quite a few classes.)
 
I have observed (along with Ed? Irv?--I'm still learning e-mail and lost
several mailings) that students from different language communities do
indeed expect to be changed by edcucation and don't need our apologies.
But I think all students need the power towers opened up for viewing.  It's
not just faculty who see Black English, Indian English, or Appalachian
English as degenerate forms of "standard"--it's the students as well, and
their biases make for divisions in dorms and fights in the cafeteria
(though not on our campus, not yet, anyway) as well as bias in hiring when
these students are running your local phone company in a few years' time.
Short form: we don't need to be defensive about standard, but we do need to
examine it with our students.  And I think we ought to "chafe" about
it--discomfort can be productive, though I don't know exactly how to make
it so.  So back to the question of how.
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
Blacksburg, VA
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 08:40:42 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Portfolios
 
Info request for a grad student writing on portfolios: is there a source that
gives the history of portfolios, including the movement from the arts to writ-
ing?  Bob Connors, are you there? Bill, Liz, others?
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 08:49:58 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Larry, you make some good points on primary-trait scoring.  I think we probably
should accept the term "trait scoring" for assessments focusing on this or that
aspect of writing, for research projects, say, or for some kinds of diagnosis.
But I think we need to distinguish a trait score from an analytic score, which
argues that the value of a piece of writing emerges from a sum of subscores.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 09:22:13 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Liz, I have to apologize.  I take it you did offer a definition of
multiple trait scoring, but I must have come into the discussion too
late to catch it.  I would eagerly accept your term over analytic-type
primary-trait (for reasons that "speak" for themselves).  My only concern
is whether or not your term indicates that a text is cored for
multiple characteristics that tend to define the specific type
of discourse asked for in the testing situation.  If so, I'll
cast my vote for multiple trait scoring as an analytic counterpart
to the more holistic-based "primary trait scoring."
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 09:31:15 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         LBEASON@EWU.EDU
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Ed, I just replied to a question from Liz as to why I don't use
her term "multiple trait scoring" rather than "analytic-type
primary trait."  I somehow missed her defintion (last week?), but
maybe her term would be useful to dinstinguish what I'm referring to
from a "holistic" primary trait system.
 
BTW, I completely agree with your concerns about analytic scoring
systems that somehow mathematically arrive at a "holistic" score;
I once worked for a private company during my graduate school years
that assessed writing this way.  Administrators, students, parents, and
most English teachers loved it because it was "obviously" so perfect
since it was mathematical.  I bailed out of this work once I saw
what was passing and failing because of this arbirtary computation,
but it still has an enormous appeal because of it has the illusion
of being a scientific evaluation of writing.  It was worse than
useless; it was harmful.
 
larry beason
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 11:54:52 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Some years ago, we did an assessment project in which students were given a
table of data and asked 1) to describe generally what information the table
provides, and 2) summarize the trends one can see in the data (for example,
<an example from the data followed here>). We used a six-point scoring guide,
and the following is point 6 (high score): A 6 paper accurately summarizes the
informatiobn available in the table and accurately summarizes the trends
apparent in the data, relating a number of sugnificant trends, making
significant comparisons across categories, and distinguishing between major
and minor differences. The paper features an introductory statement (often the
response to part one of the prompt) and a clear sense of closure. The writer
demonstrates fluent command of the vocabulary and idiom required by the task.
The syntax is sound, and the writing is largely free of errors in mechanics
and usage.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 11:57:25 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Pushed the wrong button. The scoring guide description I just sent was a
description of the best papers in a sample of responses to the prompt. What
sort of scoring woiuld you call this?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost for Academic Programs
___Arizona State University West
___4701 West Thunderbird Rd.
___Phoenix, AZ 85069-7100___(602) 543-4500__IACDES@ASUACAD
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 23:23:16 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  <01H4DBJBOKYC000CQI@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Cheryl Ruggiero" at Oct
              21, 93 10:24:47 am
 
Cheryl:
Just a short note, I hope, because my bedtime was an hour ago.
I share your concerns.  Deeply.  I haven't worked them out,
although I've been teaching writing ever so long and contending
with these particular issues.  At times (permit me this), I think
the academy treats the issue of "standard" dialects on a meta-
reality level, somewhere beyond the slurs and divisions among
students who are certainly reproducing our ways of valorizing
particular discourses.  I have wondered about my own stance:
I want to give my students the tools to gain privilege.  I know
I have left something out--I think that something is community.
Well, that was a late night note.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 23:29:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H4CH0VOAW00008DP@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              20, 93 04:57:08 pm
 
>
> OK Larry, I just gotta know: why don't you buy my term, multiple trait (as
> opposed to analytic-type primary-trait)?
> Liz
>
Oh, hell, why not focused holistic?  We did this in CA at the
high school level.   Focused on features specific to a genre and
cognitively/phenomenologically arrived at a singly _holistic_ score.
irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 21 Oct 1993 22:57:01 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Larry
In brief---yes.  And I'll see if I can find the earlier message and send it to
you.
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Oct 1993 08:02:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
David, your description of the test based on given data, and the set of criteria
for scoring, is a typical holistic scale.  The details on the scoring guide make
the test appropriate for its purpose; they are not "analytic" unless each of the
criteria is scored separately and the sum used to represent quality.  This
difference (which you do not confuse) seems so obvious to me I don't understand
why--even here--the terms get so mixed up.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Oct 1993 10:49:35 CST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Bruce Leland <lelandb@CCMAIL.WIU.BGU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
On Oct. 18 (I'm way behind!) Joan L-W referred to a study which ranked essays
on drunk-driving laws according the the Perry scale of cognitive development.
She likened this method of rating essays to primary trait scoring.
 
The essay was by Janice Hays, and appeared in the Fall 88 issue of JBW.  (Joan
has provided me with so many references for articles that I can remember
reading but don't know where that I couldn't resist providing this one.)
 
Interestingly, Hays' method of sorting by Perry stage came under
considerable attack--not on the "primary trait" issue, but because this method
seemed to be sorting *students* rather than their writing.
 
Bruce Leland
Director of Writing
Western Illinois University
bleland@ccmail.wiu.bgu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 22 Oct 1993 12:01:29 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Cheryl Ruggiero <cheryl.ruggiero@VT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cultural connivance
 
>Cheryl:
>Just a short note, I hope, because my bedtime was an hour ago.
>I share your concerns.  Deeply.  I haven't worked them out,
>although I've been teaching writing ever so long and contending
>with these particular issues.  At times (permit me this), I think
>the academy treats the issue of "standard" dialects on a meta-
>reality level, somewhere beyond the slurs and divisions among
>students who are certainly reproducing our ways of valorizing
>particular discourses.  I have wondered about my own stance:
>I want to give my students the tools to gain privilege.  I know
>I have left something out--I think that something is community.
>Well, that was a late night note.
>Irv
>--
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
 
Irv, Any note so late at night seems to fall into the "above and beyond"
category.  Thanks. Your expression of the problem helps me think about it:
"reproducing our ways of valorizing particular discourses."   I also like
the idea of community; do we see ourselves as giving students the tools to
gain entrance/privilege in the "academic community"?  Does one answer lie
in linking this community to others?  I can't find the message in which
someone suggested that there are more similarities between academic writing
and the rest of the world than we might think--I'll keep looking in my
mailboxes for it, but I think that note connects to these two.  The
academic "dialect" is important: it's a tool for exploration, research,
discovery, dissemination; it works.  Do we need or want to change it, to
bring in dialects/discourses that might freshen us, frighten us, but
certainly change us?  Or do we want to leave a good thing alone and work at
"valorizing" other discourses for what they do in other communities?  Can
we picture a student writing about the poetry inherent in some part of his
or her community expression but using the discourse of literary analysis?
Are we still conniving?
 
Cheryl Ruggiero  Phone:703 231-8469  Department: 703 231-6501
Virginia Tech    Fax: 703 231-5692  EMAIL: cheryl.ruggiero@vt.edu
Blacksburg, VA
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 23 Oct 1993 22:00:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Irv
Explian to me how you focused on features*S* and arrived at a SINGLY holistic
score?
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 25 Oct 1993 14:53:57 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H4GWBZU8TS000N43@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              23, 93 10:00:49 pm
 
>
> Irv
> Explian to me how you focused on features*S* and arrived at a SINGLY holistic
> score?
> Liz
>
Quickly, Liz (and thanks for your text--I haven't looked at yet).
We developed scoring guidelines with descriptions of texts that
represented anchor papers (one score) at each score pt.  We described
what a paper of, say score 4, would look like according to the
rhetorical features that we thought (after looking at about 20,000
samples) were inportant to that genre.  Thus, with problem solution,
you could set up 1. describing problem; 2. establishing importance
of problem to specific audience; 3. description/history of attempted
or proposed solutions and so on.  We trained readers to look at
these features in arriving at a score.  There was no specific balance
or weighing of features (which would seem somewhat capricious).
We got a very good inter-reader reliability; certainly as good
as ets holistic assessments.  Readers got used to this fairly
quickly.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Oct 1993 08:38:11 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Irv, your scoring description said nothing about such rhetorical features as
coherence, clarity, thoughtfulness.  Was that a deliberate omission or a slip
of the electron?  I can't imagine your readers comfortably ignoring all of these
 matters.  What you describe sounds exactly like a primary-trait scale.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Oct 1993 11:11:02 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Liz Hamp-Lyons <LHAMPLYONS@CUDNVR.DENVER.COLORADO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Yes, Irv, that sounds like an excellent way to arrive at anchors on a single
feature like control of problem/solution structure, and to derive level-
descriptors from the anchor-seeking process; but do I understand that readers
didn't have to simultaneously judge how gfood these papers were on any other
features?  It sounds like a modern-day primary trait system to me, no?  (and
I like it: the term has NO negative affect with me).  But it would be difficult
to also have the same readers at the same time look at other faetures of the sam
   e
 
 
papers, let's say Content for example, evaluate Content on a similarly-
derived set of level-descriptors and anchor papers and somehow reconcile their
judgment of EVERY paper with a single score (that is to say, many papers might
be a "3" for problem/solution AND a "3" for focus, but some would not be so
uniform.  Hence my question.  (Here's where I'd see a multiple  triat, what Ed
agreed to call (I think) "trait scoring" being needed.)
Liz
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 26 Oct 1993 14:11:41 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H4KDKYSGOE0011QV@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 26,
              93 08:38:11 am
 
>
> Irv, your scoring description said nothing about such rhetorical features as
> coherence, clarity, thoughtfulness.  Was that a deliberate omission or a slip
> of the electron?  I can't imagine your readers comfortably ignoring all of the
   se
>  matters.  What you describe sounds exactly like a primary-trait scale.
>                                         --Ed White
>
We wanted to call this primary trait when we first used it.  But PT was
getting a lot of bad flak at the time.  Primary trait, as I understood
Lloyd-Jones, looked at more specific features; as I remember it, the
features were given separate scores which were totalled for the whole
score.  We didn't look at such things as coherence, which are generic
features to most writing types because we were trying to isolate
features specific to particular genres.  Our purpose was to find out
how well students could write in those genres (and whether specific
genres were being taught at the high school level), not to find out
how well they could "write."
irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Oct 1993 10:44:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
 
Irv, your most recent note confuses primary trait scoring, which is a form of
holistic scoring with a strong defined focus, with analytic scoring, which sums
subscores to achieve a (supposed) writing score.  They are WORLDS apart.  The
Lloyd-Jones model never suggests analytic procedures.
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Oct 1993 12:57:35 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H4KGX51BO0000P22@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Liz Hamp-Lyons" at Oct
              26, 93 11:11:02 am
 
With regard to whether that method I described was pt or what.
 
Well, we couldn't call it PT for reasons I think I described (and
it does seem to look at more general features than PT did.  Some
people called it focused holistic.
 
We didn't have multiple scores for the same of simplicity and
reading time.  The single score without the adding, etc., gave
us the information we needed:  how well could students write
in particular genres.
Thanks for your response.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Oct 1993 15:05:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  <01H4ETPINUTY000LG0@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Cheryl Ruggiero" at Oct
              22, 93 12:01:29 pm
 
Cheryl:
About my late-night response and your reply:
 
When I was talking about helping my students gain privilege, I
wasn't really referring about into the academic community.  I
was referring to the larger community of privilege of the
professional and managerial (and above) classes.  The academic
class is one of them and not necessarily of the best sort.
The students I see generally come from families who have been
disenfranchised, to a certain extent, by notions of literacy--
which are quite arguably, I think, class-based.  I just try
to help these kids get into these other privileged classes.
What I was leaving out, as I thought about it, was a notion
of community--that I also want them to know how to give to
as well as get.  I think the ability of participating
in a community is one of the larger privileges in life.  These
two motions, if you will, are, however dialectically related.
You don't give when you think you are being disenfranchised.
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 27 Oct 1993 15:14:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ed and Liz
In-Reply-To:  <01H4LZ0U0NTC001C78@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Edward White" at Oct 27,
              93 10:44:01 am
 
>
> Irv, your most recent note confuses primary trait scoring, which is a form of
> holistic scoring with a strong defined focus, with analytic scoring, which sum
   s
> subscores to achieve a (supposed) writing score.  They are WORLDS apart.  The
> Lloyd-Jones model never suggests analytic procedures.
>                                                 --Ed White
>
Ed:
I'm not sure what note that was.  I interpreted analytic scoring to refer
to an evaluation of generic features like coherence, style, mechanics.
PT looked at features that would characterize responses to specific
promtps.  The PT scores were added for a total score: points for
"use of dialogue", pts for point of view, pts for tense--all of these
on a 0-2 or 0-3 scale.  I thought that was a pretty accurate descriptio
of L-Jones article in the Cooper-Odell book.  Now that I think of it,
I think "holistic" scoring in that book was described so that different
scores were given to different aspects of a paper and the sums were
then totaled.  That "holistic" scoring gave way to the one-score
model popularized by the bay area writing project.  I thought.
Irv
 
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 28 Oct 1993 18:18:08 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Comments:     Converted from PROFS to RFC822 format by PUMP V1.2
From:         Allene Cooper <RENCOOPE@IDBSU.BITNET>
Subject:      WAC Liaisons and WRiting Fellows
 
Ever since I moved to Boise, I haven't been able to access the WAC
network list.SoI'm double posting this entry on WPA and WCenter hoping
to hit the WAC crowd.  I'm just starting a new WAC here at Boise State
as some of you know.  I've got Spring semester funding for the quarter
time of 2 fulltime Lecturers.  I'm calling them WAC Liaisons and after
a semester of learning the WAC ropes by following me around and doing
some research, etc., they'll be working with teachers and departments,
basically doing what I would do if there were more of me.  I've also
got funding to have some of the wcenter tutors do whatever I devise
for them.  When I get some interested teachers, I'll use the tutors
as in-class fellows or have them set up a satellite wcenter- both
things I did before at ASU.  I feel pretty confident in knowing
how to what I've just outlined.  Here's my question: Is there a way
to interface these two types of WAC helpers?  THe Liaisons are
people with MAs who have been teaching COMP for a long time; the tutors
are undergrads with good wcenter experience.  I'm looking for something
they can do together out in the field, but also I'm looking for a way
to cut down thetraining time I'll have to spend with both groups. Ideas?
 
Allene Cooper, Writing Program Director
Boise State University
Boise, ID 83706
(208) 385-3426
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Oct 1993 08:36:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         00mwmunley@BSUVAX1.BITNET
Subject:      inquiry
 
I am interested in corresponding with anyone whose college gives
a writing competency exam as requirement for graduation--as we do
at Ball State.  Drop me a wire-line or snail mail: Mike Munley,
English, RB246, Ball State Univ., Muncie, IN, 47306.  Thanks
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Oct 1993 08:27:15 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Steve Braye <brayes@VAX1.ELON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cultural connivance
 
Irv:
 
I wonder if disenfranchisement occurs with all classes, perhaps caused by
the feeling that you are trapped in your own class (or discourse) and excluded
from all others.  I like it when you say participating in more than one
community, hence discourse, is a privilege in life.  I wonder if all our
students don't enter college trapped in the discourse of their community and
that one of our jobs in first year writing courses is to enable them to break
free of the constraints of discourse.
 
Recently, when revising our first year comp. sequence, we began with an idea
instituted at Chapel Hill that writing courses exist to help students gain
access to the privileged discourse of the academic community.  We quickly found
that this limited us even more than we had been previously, and our students
felt like lab rats.  Instead, we have used academic discourse as merely a
stepping stone to other discourse communities, with our goal to help students
gain access to as many discourses as possible.  Since our students are a
combination of the "haves" and "havenots", we see that they all need to expand their command of other discourses.
 
I know this doesn't speak directly to your late night discussion, but I often
feel we do our students a disservice by privileging any discourse, but
especially one that means more to us than it likely does to them.
 
Steve Braye
BRAYES@Vax1.elon.edu
Elon College
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Oct 1993 17:22:51 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         ENGLRUSS@DT3.DT.UH.EDU
Subject:      Re: inquiry
 
Mike--
Ask Carole Papper about the junior proficiency exam at the University
of Houston-Downtown.  We give it, but the way we use it frankly scares
the hell out of me.  Carole can probably fill you in ; if not, let
me know.
 
Russ Meyer
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 29 Oct 1993 17:53:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         Irvin Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: cultural connivance
In-Reply-To:  <01H4OQLINM08001RPP@crcvms.unl.edu> from "Steve Braye" at Oct 29,
              93 08:27:15 am
 
Steve:
Just a remark about your move to presenting students with a variety
of discourses.  I agree with you wholeheartedly.  I have always
felt uneasy with the assumption that "academic discourse" (as if
there were any such thing) should be the goal of firstyear initiation.
I suspect that a good many firstyear students look at us (or at
others like us) and wondered whether we were what they wanted to
become.  Many of them have other goals (and, consequently, discourse
communities) in mind.  I sort of have in mind here a goal of teaching
firstyear students something about how written language works.
I want them to see different varieties of academic discourse as
being only (and I do mean only) another discourse community; some
of the stuff we write in our journals (talking about subject
positions, etc., to me are only verbal high-fives).
Irv
--
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 30 Oct 1993 07:28:47 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUACAD.BITNET>
From:         "RICH BULLOCK, WRIGHT STATE, DAYTON 45435" <RBULLOCK@WSU.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: cultural connivance
 
Steve,
You say that you "have used academic discourse as merely a stepping stone to
other discourse communities, with our goal to help students gain access to
as many discourses as possible."  It's early in the morning, the night after
I heard John Heyda and two Miami U. grad students give a lucid and interesting
panel on their cultural critique-based freshman English course, so I'm
wondering: how does your course do this?  How's it organized, what're the
texts, how do you teach it?
Rich Bullock
Wright State
rbullock@desire.wright.edu
